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Mirror  editor  outraged 


Reporter 

arrested 
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minister 


Kama!  Ahmad 
end  Duncan  Campbell 


THE  SAGA  of  the  cabi- 
net minister’s  son  who 
has  been  arrested  for 
selling  cannabis  took  an  ex- 
traordinary twist  last  night 
when  the  reporter  who 
broke  the  story  was  herself 
arrested. 

In  a move  that  was  de- 
scribed as  unprecedented 
by  lawyers  and  journalists. 
Dawn  Alford,  who  received 
£10  worth  of  cannabis  from 
the  17-year-old  who  cannot 
be  named  for  legal  reasons, 
was  arrested  after  she  went 
voluntarily  to  be  Inter- 
viewed by  police  investigat- 
ing the  oase. 

In  a short  statement  Scot- 
land Yard  said:  **A  30-year- 
oH  woman  « 
yesterday  In  Connection 
with  the  possession  of  can- 
nabis. She  was  balled  to 
return  on  a date  In  Febru- 
ary 1098.” 

Ms  Alford,  who  heads  the 
Mirror  newspaper’s 
’'Sorted”  investigative 
unit,  wrote  the  bulk  of  the 
five  pages  of  coverage  on 
bow  she  met  the  teenager 
in  a pub  and  war  offered 
the  drugs. 

Piers  Morgan,  the  editor 
of  the  Mirror,  said  the  deci- 
sion to  arrest  Ms  Alford 
was  “outrageous”  and  Sug- 
gested that  pressure  was 
being  put  on  the  police  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  na- 
ture of  the  investigation. 

He  has  demanded  an  in- 
vestigation by  Jack  Straw, 
the  Home  Secretary,  who 
has  taken  a particularly 
tough  stance  against  drug 

fairing  flpnling. 

•This  decision  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  deftect  at- 
tention from  the  criminal 
activities  of  a cabinet  min- 
ister’s son  to  the  entirely 
justifiable  methods  de- 
ployed by  a newspaper  to 
uncover  them,”  he  said. 

TUB ce  have  not  to  my 
knowledge  ever  questioned 
this  procedure,  let  alone 

considered  an  arrest  for  pos- 
sessing the  drag  obtained  in 
these  circumstances.* 

Mflee  Jfempson,  the  direc- 
tor of  foe  newspaper  ethics 
organisation  PreasWise, 

called  the  decision  “Maarre  - 
uIt  ta  certainly  an  over- 
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reaction  and  would  be  an 
outrage  if  it  was  a deliber- 
ate attempt  to  frighten  foe 
press,”  he  said. 

Ms  Alford  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  possessing 
cannams-at  foe  beginning 
of  an  hour-long  interview 
at  Kenningtcm  Road  police 
station  in  south  London. 

She  had  foe  Class  B drag 
in  her  possession  for.  about 
12  boors,  fftun  11.30pm  on 
Saturday;  December  20. 
when  she  received  it,  until 


a courier  arrived  to  take  it 
to  a west  London  forensic 
laboratory. 

Mr  Morgan  said  the  in- 
vestigating officer.  Detec- 
tive Chief  Inspector  Keith 
Gattsden,  had  said  foe  mat- 
ter was  now  “out  of  his 
hands”  and  Mirror  sources 
said  that  Martin  Cruddace, 
foe  head  of  the  newspaper’s 
legal  department,  had  been 
told  that  calls  concerning 
foe  inquiry  bad  come  from 
“up  the  chain”. 


Paul  Flynn,  the  Labour 
MP  who  is  campaigning  for 
a relaxation  of  the  law 
regarding  cannabis,  said: 
Tf  the  minister  involved 
bad  any  connection  with 
the  Attorney  General’s 
office,  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's office  or  the  Home 
Office  then  foe  Government 
would  have  a serious  per- ! 
ception  "problem.” 

The  arrest  comes  as  foe 
police  complete  their 
reports  for  foe  Crown  Pros- 1 


T HAD  an  the  Ingredients 
tf  a Jtanfly  tragedy:  a sub- 
urban bungalow,  a father 
his 
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Philip  graduated  from  the 
special  school  in  Kent  which 
captained  bis  disruptive. 

impulses  awl  was  put  bade 

into  Us  parents'  care  for  24 
hours  a day. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  ac- 
cording to  relatives,  Mr  Car- 
ter bad  had- enough.  At  3pm 
he  “flipped”  after  a row  with 
son,  whom  he  bad  discov- 
ered ripping  pagesoot  of  a 
book.  He  foot  his  son  in  the 
' dlaTlad  999  for  8& 
ambulance,  end  them  turned 
rfi'~PhfliD.  an  only  foe  gun  on  himself  in  his  back 
S/hSSteS  ^e^toXJarterj Moot 
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deradonananla.  . 

In  July,  things,  got  worse. 


Britain 


in  St  Richard's  Hospital  in 
Chichester,  West  Subsea.  . 


World  Newb 


Mrs  Carter’s  sister-in-law, 
Tina  Carter,  yesterday  de- 
scribed the  ordeal  the  family 

Tmd  gone  through  in  recent 
months.  “It  was  too  much  for 
Gerald.  I felt  really  sorry  for 
him.”  she  said. 

"Philip  had  his  routines 
and  rules  tf  ultra-cleanliness. 
Everything  bad  to  be  com- 
pletely sterile.  He  would  have 
his  clothes  washed,  but  they 
were  never  dean  enough  and 
his.  mother  would  do  It  again, 
and  tiwn  for  a third  time.  It 
was  a ritual  that  upset  foe 
whole  household.  He  would 
wash  his  bands  a lot,  too. 

“Everything  had  to  be 
ultra-dean.  If  he.  stepped  hi 

dog  muck,  he  bad  to  have  new 

shoes.  It  drove  his  father  to 


Struggle  to 
win  control 
of  the  Maze 


bwhmd  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
put  itself  on  a cot 
listen  course  with 
inmates  in  the 
Maze  prison  yes- 
terday when  it 
announced  the  immediate  in- 
troduction of  random 
searches  following  the  mur- 
der tf  fiie  loyalist  paramili- 
tary leader,  Bffly  Wright 
Afipr  a day  tf  crisis  talks, 
file  Northern  Ireland  security 
minister,  Adam  Tngrain,  said 
the  weekly  searches  would  he 
brought  in  immediately.  They 
last  took  place  in  July.  And  in 
a clear  indinattop  that  the  au- 
thorities wish  to  show  they 
are  in  charge  tf  the  prison, 
the  Maze  governor.  Martin 
Mogg,  warned  inmatpg  that 
visits  would  be  withdrawn  if 
they  refused  to  comply  . 

The  measures  were  an- 
nounced after  a two-hour  con- 
ference of  prison  and  security 
chiefs,  chaired  at  Stormont  by 
the  Northern  Ireland  Secre- 
tary.Mo  Mowlam. 

Speaking  afterwards,  Mr  In- 
gram gave  his  backing  to  the 
recently  appointed  for  Mogg. 
who  doubles  as  director  tf 
prison  operations  in  Northern 
Ireland.  He  was  seen  as  partic- 
ularly vulnerable  after  the  as- 
sassination tf  Wright,  founder 
of  foe  Loyalist  Vahmteerfbrce 
(LVF),  by  members  of  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army  on 
Saturday. 

Mr  Ingram  also  announced 
that  the  inquiry  into  the  es- 
cape this  month  ofIRA  doable 
lriTiw  Liam  AveriH.  aged  32, 
would  be  extended  to  tnrimte 
ftp  Wright  murder  and 
wringer!  trig  tf  £WX)  guns  into 

file  jafl.  Averin  escaped  from 
the  jail  dressed  as  a woman 
after  a pre-Christmas  party 

far  inmates'  children. 

The  inquiry  is  headed  by 
Martin  Narey,  head  tf  secu- 
rity in  foe  prison  service,  and 
Peter  Bennett,  governor  tf 

SirDa-rid RamSbotham,  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons  to 
England  and  Wales,  has  been 
asked  to  malm  an  assessment 
tf  the  Maze.  That  move  was 
welcomed  by  Unlay  Sprafcfc, 
chairman  tf  the  Prison  Offi- 
cers’ Association  in  Northern 
Ireland,  although  he  pointed 
out  that  recommendations 
from  a report  into  the  1983 
mass  escape  of  88  IRA  prison- 
ers had  been  ignored. 

At  a news  conference  inside 
the  Maze,  Mr  fagram  said  the 


Mbrtm  reporter  Dawn  Alford - . . arrested  aftervotantarily  visiting  police  stattem  for  Interview  photograph;  Arnold  suobi 


eention  Service.  The  CPS  is 
Ukdf  to  take  a decision  in 
the  next  two  weeks  on 
whether  to  proceed  with 
criminal  charges. 

Drugs  experts  and  police 
sources  suggested  last 
night  that,  in  normal  cir- 
cumstances, a caution  or 
community  service  was  the 
likeliest  outcome  for  the 
teenager. 


Maze  fpnvwi-nm-M«n-rtii  Mogg; 
Warned  visits  oould  end 

Government  was  determined 
to  “do  everything  possible  to 
prevent  a repetition”  of 
events  such  as  the  wiling  tf 
Wright,  but  there  were  no 
plans  for  resignations. 

11u»Lh^n^iflfan  tf 
iff  likely  fa  anger  loyal  tsb,  who 
see  themselves  as  being  penal- 
ised for  the  murder  tf  one  tf 
foeir  members.  John  White, 
prisons  spokesman  for  the  Ul- 
ster Democratic  Party  (ODP), 
warned  against  “collective 
punishment”. 

He  said  loyalists  felt  they 
were  made  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  increased  security  after  an 
IRA  escape  tunnel  was  discov- 
ered In  March,  and  believe 
they  are  again  being  penal- 
ised far  republican  actions. 
IRA  prisoners  have  refosed  to 
comply  with  tighter  rules. 

Mr  Ingram’s  announcement 
came  as  another  element  of 
the  peace  process  showed 
signs  of  unravelling.  The  out- 
lawed Ulster  Freedom  Fight- 
ers, who  signed  up  to  the  loy- 
alist ceasefire  more  than 


three  years  ago,  are  under- 
stood to  be  reconsidering. 

Mr  White,  tf  the  UDP, 
which  is  linked  to  the  UFF, 
said  he  would  visit  the  Maze 
today  to  attempt  to  persuade 
UFF  inmates  to  stick  with  the 
peace  process. 

Tensions  remained  high 
ahead  of  Wright’s  funeral 
today  in  Portadown,  Co  Ar- 
magh. It  will  be  a private  ser- 
vice at  his  home,  followed  by  a 
graveyard  ceremony,  but  thou- 
sands are  expected  to  attend. 

Seamus  Dillon,  aged  45,  the 
doorman  who  was  shot  dead 
OUtside  the  rflanganrinn  Hotel 
in  an  LVF  retaliation  attack, 
will  also  be  buried  today  in 
Coalisland,  Co  Tyrone.  He 
had  served  two  life  sentences 
for  IRA  murders,  though  his 
family  said  he  cut  all  links 
when  he  was  released  In  1994. 

Throughout  mid-Ulster, 
where  the  LVF  is  at  its  stron- 
gest, Catholic  pubs  were  dos- 
ing early.  Police  patrols  have 
been  stepped  up.  Detectives 
are  particularly  worried  the 
LVF  Trnght  innimt  an  attack 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Three  INLA  prisoners  ap- 
peared before  Lisburn  magis- 
trates yesterday  charged  with 
murdering  Wright,  shot  as  he 
got  into  a mini-bus  taking 
him  to  receive  a prison  visit 

In  h five-minute  hearing, 
the  court  was  told  that  John 
Glennon,  aged  32,  and  John 
Senna way,  aged  35,  had  said 
nothing  when  they  were  ar- 
rested. But  Christopher 
McWilliams,  aged  35,  had  told 
police:  "Billy  Wright  was  exe- 
cuted for  one  reason  only  — 
for  directing  and  waging  his 
campaign  tf  terror  against 
the  nationalist  people  from 
hia  prison  cell.” 


htafato  tta*  mind  of  King  Rat, 
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the' limits.  I think  it  would 
have  pushed  anyone  too  far 
because  you  just  don’t  know 
how  to  help  foe  child.  It  is  a 
very  difficult  problem.  ” 

Tina  Carter  said  Philip’s 
problems  began  when  he  was 
a ■mmii  boy  but  “kicked  in”  at 
the  age  tfll.  After  two  weeks 
at  a mainstream  comprehen- 
sive he  was  assessed  as  hav- 
ing special  educational  needs 
and  transferred  to  The  Mead- 
ows special  school  In  Ton- 
bridge  Wells,  where  his  be- 
haviour improved. 

But  then  at  IS  he  left  school 
and  returned  home— a green- 
tfled  bungalow  which  Mr  Car- 
ter, a 50-yeanoId  plumber,  had 
built  himself.  The  mood 
Turn  to  page  2,  column  1 1 
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controversial  £&5  MBon 

Now  Deal,  Charlotte 
Douq  r looks  aft  plans  to 
ahoBah  imomploymetit 
for  young  people  aid  get 
long-term  unemployed  • 
back  to  work.  Page  2 
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2 NEWS 


LABOUR'S  £&5  billion 
New  Deal  Is  part  of  the 
Government’s  plans  to 
reconstruct  the  welfare 
state  with  the  awesome 
ambition  of  abolishing 

unemployment  for 
young  people  and 
getting  the  long-term 
unemployed  bade  to 
work.  Under  the 
programme,  which 
starts  in  12  pilot  areas 
next  week,  every  young 
person  without  a job  will 
be  required  to  pass 
through  a “gateway" 
Involving  up  to  four 
months  of  specialist 
advice.  After  that,  they 


wffll  have  to  take  up  one  of 
four  “options”  °r  lose 
their  benefits!  a 
subleased  private  sector 
Job,  fufl-time  education, 
or  employment  hi  the 
voluntary  sector  or  with 
an  mull  ummi  Him  task 
force. 

But  will  the  new  Jobs 
be  real  or  yet  another 
way  of  massaging  the 
unemployment  figures 
as  some  critics  think? 
And  Is  the  Government 
concentrating 
resources  on  young 
people,  who  tend  to  get 

fobs  as  the  economy 
revives  instead  of 
targeting  resources  on 
the  long-term 
unemployed? 
CHARLOTTE  DENNY 
looks  at  the  options  and 
finds  that  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  of 
helping  Die  young 
unemployed  over  the 
long  term  may  be  an 
Import  from  Franco — 
called  foyers  — which 
are  mushrooming  all 
over  the  cowitry. 
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‘I’d  still 
be  on 
the  dole 
if  I hadn’t 
joined 
the 
foyer. 

It’s  given 
me 


stability 

and 

security’ 


Nicholas  CapeSo 
Foyer  success 


TYtngh  inv«  far  yonng  people  wanting  to  work  for  abetter  life  has  nut  the  Foyer  Federation  ahead  in  fighting  unemployment  photographs:  graham  tuw®R 


Rescuing  hope  to  give  new  life  to  young 


Hostel  help  puts 
jobless  into  work 


f 0 ra|  LOOK  at  my 
h ftl  ■ stereo  and 
■ ■ H fridge  and  l 

■ think  I've 

■ worked  hard 
tills  past  year  to  pay  for  these 
things."  says  Nicholas  Ca- 
pelin. "I've  told  myseff  m 
never  be  homeless  again." 

Two  years  ago  he  lost  his 
Oat,  then  his  job  and  ended  up 
sleeping  in  his  car.  Now  he 
has  a room  of  his  own  In  the 
Portsmouth  Foyer  support 
hostel  and  a job  at  Brittany 
Ferries  which  he  hopes  win 
one  day  become  permanent. 

Nick  owes  his  change  in 
fortunes  to  the  unique  combi- 
nation of  shelter,  support  and 
motivation  offered  by  the 
foyer,  part  of  a network  of  50 
such  buildings  around  the 
country.  They  provide  home- 
less 16-  to  25-year-olds  with 
accommodation,  advice  on 
training  and  job  hunting  and 
individual  support 

Their  impressive  track  re- 
cord in  helping  young  people 
move  off  benefit  into  training 
or  work  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  charge  of 
designing  the  New  Deal,  the 
Government's  scheme  to  get 
the  unemployed  off  welfare 


and  into  work.  This  week  it 
was  revealed  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  discussing  extending 
the  foyer  principle  from  the 
young  unemployed  to  single 
mothers.  The  young  mothers 
would  be  encouraged  to  move 
into  the  hostels  with  their 
babies  and  would  get  advice 
on  training,  access  to  creches 
and  support  workers,  includ- 
ing health  care  visitors  to 
monitor  their  children. 

Foyers  scrape  by  on 
meagre  budgets  raised  from  a 
variety  of  public  and  private 
sources.  The  chance  to  share 
in  the  £3£  billion  budget  for 
the  New  Deal  is  clearly  attrac- 
tive to  Carolyn  Hayman,  chief 
executive  of  the  Foyer  Feder- 
ation. But  she  says  participa- 
tion has  to  be  voluntary. 
“Foyers  work  because  they 
are  building  communities  of 
self- motivating  young  people, 
who  motivate  each  other,  so 
the  people  who  have  been 
there  longest  motivate  the 
new  people." 

The  foyer  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  with 
the  first  British  model  open- 
ing in  1992.  The  movement's 
aims  could  almost  be  a blue- 
print for  the  New  Deal  for  the 
young  unemployed  while 


their  tough  love  approach 
echoes  some  of  Labour’s 
favourite  themes:  personal 
responsibility,  ending  depen- 
dency and  making  choices. 

Foyers  require  their  resi- 
dents to  sign  up  to  an  action 
plan  which  they  must  stick  to 
in  order  to  stay.  They  must 
pay  the  rent  and  abide  by  the 
house  rules.  In  return,  resi- 
dents get  their  own  adviser 
and  individual  attention  from 
trained  staff  to  help  them  to 
find  training  or  a job.  Accord- 
ing to  Nick,  now  28,  it  works. 

The  Portsmouth  foyer,  a 
cheerful  building  near  the 
centre  of  the  town’s  retail  dis- 
trict, opened  18  months  ago. 
Once  a sailors’  home,  it  now 
provides  accommodation  for 
100  young  people. 

Sitting  in  the  foyer's  cafe, 
Nick  says  he  is  certain  he 
would  still  be  on  the  dole 
without  the  help.  He  spent  six 
fruitless  months  looking  for 
work  while  living  in  a home- 
less shelter.  “Nothing  was 
happening  until  I moved  into 
this  bnilding.  It's  given  me 
stability,  certainty,  security 

Kenisha  McGregor,  a 21- 
year-old  resident  at  the  Cam- 
berwell foyer  is  cautious 
about  whether  the  New  Deal 
will  help  her  and  her  friends: 
•It  could  be  just  a replica  of 
Youth  Training  Schemes  in  a 
different  suit."  She  is  also 
sceptical  about  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  which  will  be 
In  charge  of  delivering  the 
New  Deal  in  most  areas.  "The 
staff  don’t  even  look  as  tf  they 


are  interested.  At  my  Job- 
centre.  they  have  security 
guards  at  the  door” 

The  Employment  Service 
and  Job  Centres  are  viewed 
by  riienfti  more  as  benefit  sur- 
veillance offices  than  places 
to  find  work.  The  Govern- 
ment and  the  top  manage- 
ment in  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice understand  there  is  a big 

‘Foyers  work 
because  they 
build 

communities  of 
self-motivating 
young  people, 
who  motivate 
each  other1 

Carolyn  Hayman, 
Foyer  Federation’s 
chief  executive 


problem.  But  trying  to  turn 
around  the  culture  of  a large 
organisation  In  the  space  of 
six  months  is  a challenge. 
Some  local  Jobcentre  manag- 
ers are  said  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  complexities 
of  running  the  new  pro- 
gramme and  just  wishing  it 
would  go  away. 

Some  efforts  have  been 
made  to  distance  the  Employ- 
ment Service  from  the  opera- 


tion of  the  New  Deal  by  allow- 
ing voluntary  and  private  sec- 
tor organisations  to  submit 
tenders  for  naming  parts  of 
the  programme.  In  two  areas 
— Hackney  in  east  London 
and  South  Humber  — respon- 
sibility for  running  the  whole 
programme  has  been  handed 
over  to  private  companies. 

Mr  Convery  thinks  the  op- 


portunity for  the  Employ- 
ment Service  to  form  partner- 
ships with  experienced  volun- 
tary organisations  is  one  of 
the  most  exciting  aspects  of 
the  New  Deal  Organisations 
like  the  foyers  will  be  sharing 
their  expertise  with  Employ- 
ment Service  staff 
Once  the  complex  patch- 
work  of  organisations  who 
will  be  running  the  pro- 
gramme is  decided,  the  next 


hurdle  may  be  that  the  target 
group  of  unemployed  18-  to  24- 
year-olds  is  rapidly  shrink- 
ing. In  the  two  years  since  the 
New  Deal  was  announced,  the 
target  group  has  more  than 
halved  — there  are  now  just 
over  114,000  eligible  young 
people. 

The  Government  says  it 
will  hit  its  250,000  target  over 
fonr  years  because  every 
month  thousands  of  young 
people  join.  Critics  say  every 
month  thousands  from  this 
group  find  a job  without  any 
special  hrfp  and  the  focus  of 
the  New  Deal  is  misplaced. 

Pam  Meadows  head  of  the 
independent  thinkhmk,  the 
Policy  Studies  Institute, 
recently  fold  the  Commons 
employment  committee, 
which  is  grtmiining  the  de- 
sign of  the  New  Deal,  that  the 
money  would  be  better  spent 
on  the  adult  long  term  unem- 
ployed. 

Ms  Meadows  estimates 
there  are  nearly  a million 
adults,  mostly  men,  who  have 
been  looking  for  work  for 
more  than  two  years  or  who 
have  dropped  out  of  the 
labour  market  completely. 
The  Government  has  prom- 
ised help  for  this  group  as 
well  in  the  form  of  a job  subsi- 
dies and  training  allowances. 
But  the  programme  has  been 
aHnrated  only  £350  million 
oat  of  the  £3.5  billion  New 
Deal  budget 

Ms  Meadows  says  spending 
more  money  getting  the  long 
term  unemployed  adults  back 


into  work  makes  sense  from 
an  economic  standpoint. 
“They  would  oil  the  wheels  of 
the  labour  market  more  effec- 
tively than  young  people  be- 
cause they  already  have  a lot 
of  the  relevant  skills.” 

But  she  acknowledges  that 
while  some  of  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  New  Deal  is  eco- 
nomic -r  making  the  long 
term  jobless  more  attractive 
to  employers  and  therefore 
more  of  an  Inflationary  check 
on  the  wages  of  those  in  work 
— much  of  it  is  social. 

"On  the  whole  the  older 
long  term  unemployed  don’t 
go  around  “making  a nuisance 
of  themselves  committing 
crimes.  But  in  some  ways  the 
social  waste.is  greater—  they 
have  got  families  to  support,” 
she  said.  - 

As  the  numbers  in  tire  main 
New  Deal  target  group  have 
shrunk,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
to  help  young  people  who  are 
left  “There  Is  a hardcore  of 
about  30,000  to  50.000  unem- 
ployed young  people  who  will 
be  really  hard  to  place,"  says 
Nick  Isles,  of  the  Employment 
Policy  Institute.  Over  half 
live  In  households  where  no 
one  works.  One  in  three  has 
no  qualification  and  one  in 
five  has  a prison  record. 

The  Government  recog- 
nises that  some  of  the  target 
group  will  need  more  than 
just  a £60  a week  subsidy  to 
make  them  employable.  As  a 
first  step.  New  Deal  partici- 
pants will  go  into  Gateway  — 
up  to  four  months  of  intensive 


advice  and  guidance  to  pre- 
pare them  for  work.  It  could 
include  motivation  and  confi- 
dence building,  or  specialist 
help  for  people  with  excep- 
tional problems  like  drug  de- 
pendency or  homelessness. 

Voluntary  sector  organisa- 
tions will  know  by  the  end  of 
the  month  if  their  bids  to  de- 
liver parts  of  the  Gateway 
have  been  successful.  The 
Portsmouth  Foyer  Is  hoping 
to  become  involved  In  run- 
ning the  careers  and  Job 
search  advice  for  the  New 
Deal  for  its  area.  It  already 
has  a highly  successful  em- 
ployment advice  centre,  avail- 
able not  just  to  foyer  resi- 
dents but  to  other  local  young 
people. 

Director  Jonathon  Cheshire 
welcomes  the  chance  to  help  a 
wider  group.  But  he  is  wor- 
ried that  by  restricting  the 
New  Deal  to  those  who  have 
been  out  of  work  for  six 
months,  most  of  the  damage 
unemployment  inflicts  on 
self-image  and  motivation 
will  have  occurred. 

Mr  Cheshire  also  thinks 
that  the  New  Deal  emphasis 
on  compulsion  is  a mistake. 
"I’ve  been  working  with 
young  people  for  25  years,”  he 
says.  “If  you  want  to  encour- 
age them  to  do  things,  carry- 
ing a big  stick  doesn't  work." 

Foyers  require  commit- 
ment from  their  residents. 
But  no  one  is  forced  to  Join  In 
the  first  place  — they  have  to 
want  to  change  their 
circumstances. 


The  father  who  could  not  cope 


continued  from  page  1 
swings  returned.  “Gerald 
could  not  go  through  it  all 
again.  Philip's  mother  was  go- 
ing to  take  him  to  the  doctor 
on  Tuesday  because  or  his  be- 
haviour. He  had  been  aggres- 
sive and  difficult 

"He's  had  no  psychiatric 
help  since  he  left  school,” 
Tina  Carter  said.  "We  have  to 
ask  why  there  hasn't  been 
psychiatric  back-up.  I will  al- 
ways blame  the  medical  hier- 
archy which  left  his  family 
without  any  back-up." 

A spokeswoman  for  Sussex 
county  council  said  the  fam- 
ily had  been  given  help  by 
social  services  until  October 
1995,  when  it  was  withdrawn 
by  agreement  "The  parents 
were  told  at  the  time  that  if 
the  situation  was  deteriorat- 
ing and  they  needed  support 
to  contact  social  services  and 
help  would  be  forthcoming.” 

Last  night  Christina  Carter, 
aged  50.  an  assistant  at  a 


special  school,  was  said  to  be 
"absolutely  distraught". 

"She  says  that  life  is  not 
worth  living,"  Tina  Carter 
said.  "Philip  has  been  told 
about  his  father.  Over  a 
period  of  time  Philip  used  to 
talk  to  his  dad  a lot  I just 
wonder  whether  all  this  could 
have  been  avoided." 

A spokesman  for  Sussex 
police  said  the  incident  was 
being  treated  as  a domestic 
tragedy.  “It  is  an  inquiry  for 
the  coroner.” 

It  is  not  dear  whether  Mr 
Carter  held  a gun  licence, 
though  relatives  recalled  that 
he  had  been  a member  of  a 
gun  dub  in  the  1960s. 

As  dusk  fell,  the  bungalow 
built  by  Mr  Carter  remained 
sealed  off.  Two  ornamental 
owls  sat  sentinel  at  foe  door- 
way and  in  the  window  a 
poster  for  a craft  fair  was 
displayed.  ‘•They’re  a dose 
family,”  Tina  Carter  said.  “I 
don't  think  it  has  sunk  in  yet" 


Obsessions 
that  take  over 
victim’s  life 

OBSESSIVE  compulsive 
disorder  In  its  severest 
form  will  take  over  the  suf- 
ferer’s life.  It  is  a psychiat- 
ric condition  which  makes 
some  victims  believe  they 
are  being  contaminated  by 
dirt  or  germs  and  which 
can  lead  them  to  spend 
hours  every  day  washing 
and  cleaning,  writes  Sarah 
Boseley. 

“It  consists  of  either  ob- 
sessions or  compulsions  or 
both,  involving  intrusive 
thoughts,  images  and  urges 
which  people  find  anxiety- 
provoking  or  disgusting,  ” 
said  David  Veale,  consul- 
tant psychiatrist  at  Grove- 
lands  Priory  Hospital  in 
Southgate,  north  London. 


Somebody  suffering  from 
OCD,  as  It  is  commonly 
known,  would  feel  com- 
pelled to  go  through  rit- 
uals, such  as  frequent 
hand-washing.  These  can 
take  many  hours.  “It  also 
leads  yon  to  avoid  lots  of 
things,  like  toilet  seats  or 
toilet  handles  or  touching 
other  people  without 
gloves,”  Dr  Veale  said. 

Prozac  may  help  half  of 
sufferers.  “It  can  be  life- 
saving,  but  other  people  it 
doesn’t  help  very  much,” 
Dr  Veale  said. 

The  alternative  treat- 
ment Is  cognitive  behav- 
iour therapy,  whereby  the 
patient  is  helped  to  face 
fears  and  eventually  to 
touch  those  things  usually 
avoided. 

About  2 per  cent  of  the 
population  Is  thought  to 
have  OCD  to  some  degree, 
but  only  a minority  are  sev- 
erely handicapped  by  it. 


Street-groove  showman’s  sax  appeal 


Review 


John  Fordham 


Courtney  Pine 

Jazz  Cafe 


THE  horses-for-courses 
principle  stilllobks  con- 
vincing if  the  Christmas 
jazz  circuit  Is  any  guide.  At 
Ronnie  Scott's  in  upscale 
West  Rod  clubland,  they  cele- 
brate the  season  with  a long 
stay  by  irrepressible  blues 
ham  George  Mefiy.  At  foe  Jazz 
Cafe,  In  hipper  Camden  Town, 
if  s street-groove  sax  star 
Courtney  Pine. 

But,  while  Pine  and  MeDy 
come  from  different  genera- 
tions, cultures  and  generally 
different  galaxies,  in  crucial 
respects  they  do  same  similar 
things.  They  know  their  audi- 
ences, care  about  them,  and 


unambiguously  give  them 
what  they  came  for. 

Courtney  Pine  Is  at  foe  Jazz 
Cafe  until  New  Year's  Eve, 
presenting  music  from  his 
Modem  Day  Jazz  Stories  and 
Underground  albums — 
which  both  testified  to  his 
growing  maturity  and  confi- 
dent handling  of  materials 
that  are  difficult  to  mix,  like 
turntable-scratching,  free-jazz 
blasting,  episodes  of  ftinky 
tenderness,  and  danceabillty. 
An  effortlessly  capable  band 
supports  him,  strong  on  per- 
cussion, avant-DJ  techniques, 
rap  and  soul  vocals. 

They  perform  a single  long 
set  which  at  times  sounds  like 
70s  jazz-funk  pioneers  The 
Crusaders  with  post  hip-hop 
extras,  and  at  times  like  the 
kind  of  fervent  roaring  free- 
improvised  music  of  Albert 
Ayler  and  the  60s  New  York 
rebels.  Always  a shrewd  judge 
of  stagecraft  and  pacing.  Pine 
was  British  jazz  music’s  most 


Courtney  Pine:  from  free  jazz 
to  funky  tenderness 


Imaginative  showman  in 
years  when  he  emerged  in  the 
mid-1980s,  and  he  haan’tlost 

fhp 

BUa  Fitzgerald  used  to  help 
her  audiences  to  stay  on  the 
track  in  her  most  feverish  in- 
strument-mimicking scat  for- 


ays by  suddenly  throwing  In 
phrases  tike  “What  the  hell  am 
I singing  about?”  and  Pine 
does  foe  same  thing  when  spi- 
ralling off  into  long,  squeal- 
ing, lung-bursting  soprano  sax 
odysseys,  by  eventually  turn- 
ing them  knowingly  into  Jin- 
gle Bells  or  Silent  Night 

The  fine  singer  Julie  Dexter 
came  on  for  a slow  blues  early 
In  tiie  set  that  drew  some  deli- 
cate counter-melodic  rumina- 
tions from  Pine,  and  on  the 
next  piece  the  leader  delivered 
a long  unaccompanied  so- 
prano  feature,  in  which  be  un- 
cannily echoed  the  multi-lin- 
ear playing  ofEvan  Parker. 

Rip  from  Pine's  regular  as- 
sociate Sparky,  and  turntable 
acrobatics  from  DJ  Pogo  was 
followed  by  some  fine  guitar 
interludes  from  Cameron 
Pierre,  who  mingles  many  gui- 
tar persuasions  and  cultures, 
from  relaxed  jazzy  swing  to 
stinging  BB  King  blues  or 
choppy  Motown  funk. 


And  her  other  New  Year  Resolution  is  new  central  heating 
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Flu  panic  prompts  poultry  cull 


Murder 


in  Hong 


By  knife  and  gas,  war  was  waged 
on  the  virus  that  has  Wiled  four 
people,  writes  Andrew  Higgins 
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A Hong  Kong  market  vendor  carries  out  the  order  to  loll  all  cMefcgns 


THE  fowl  massacre 
started  slowly  with 
slit  throats  and 
spurts  of  blood  under 
languid  fens  at  the 
Hung  Horn  market  But  the 
pace  of  the  kJTUng,  directed  by 
men  in  white  coats,  white  sur- 
gical masks  and  black  rubber 
boots,  quickly  picked  up.  By 
afternoon,  the  slaughter  at 
market  stalls  had  given,  way 
to  industrial  liquidation  in 
farmyard  gas  chambers. 

Yesterday's  all-out  assault 
— probably  the  biggest  attack 
on  birds  since  Mao  Zedong  or- 
dered the  eHminatinn  of  all 
sparrows  in  the  1950s  — alms 
to  rid  Hong  Kong  of  a mystery 
“bird  flu"  virus  that  has 
killed  four  people  in  the  for- 
mer British  colony,  prompted 
thousands  to  stampede  hospi-  j 
tals  in  panic,  and  set  off  alarm 
bells  around  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  four  dead,  a 
woman  aged  25  was  last  night 
confirmed  to  have  been  In- 
fected. It  brings  to  nine  the 
number  of  confirmed  infected 
cases.  Seven  others  are  sus- 
pected of  having  contracted 
the  virus. 

By  early  today,  Hong  Kong's 
entire  ehirin»n  population  of 
L2  million  birds,  as  well  as 
ten s of  thousands  of  geese,  pi- 
geons, ducks  and  quail  will 
have  been  either  gassed  with 
carbon  dioxide  or  had  their 
throats  cut  at  199  terms  and 
990  stalls  and  shops.  . 

“Of  course,  we  feel  pity  for 
the  bat  foere%  nothing 

else  we  could  do,"  nld'Chdw. 
Lai,  assistant  director  of  the 
Urban  Services  Department; 
entrusted  with  the  24-hoar 
slaughter.  "We  are  kill  tug  all 
the  birds  to  ritmtiwte  the 
source  of  disease." 

The  Democratic  Party, 
Hong  Kang's  biggest  political 
group,  attacked  the  plan  to 
dump  the  dead  chickens  to 
landtill  graves,  and  demanded 
that  the  carcasses  be  burned 
to  destroy  all  traces  of  HSS1, 
a virus  that  has  long  infected 
birds  but  which  Jumped  to  hu- 
mans earlier  this  year.  Its 
transmission  has  baffled 

scientists.  - 

Hong  Kong  ordered  the 
mass  slaughter  after  police  to 
face  masks  sealed  off  a 
chicken 'farm  in  the  New  Ter- 
ritories and  a poultry  whole- 
sale market  on  Sunday.  Both, 
were  declared  "Infected 
areas.".  On  Christmas  Eve, 
Hong  Kong  banned  the  import 
of  Chickens  from  mainland 
phina,  which  is  widely  seen 
as  the  epicentre  of  the  deadly 
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virus.  The  mainland  nor- 
mally sends  7 5,000  birds 

across  the.  border  daily. 

When  Mao  declared  war  on 
grain-eating  sparrows,  he  or- 
dered the  entire  country  to 
bang  gongs,  dram  and  cook- 
ing pots  until  the  birds,  too 
frightened  to  land,  dropped 
from  the  sky  dead  from  ex- 
haustion. Bong  Kong’s  meth- 
ods are  more  methodical  «nrt 
mundane  but  stilX  messy. 

At  the  Hirpg  Horn  market  in 
Kowloon,  a veteran  chicken 
merchant  cxaumenced  the  cnB 
by  cutting  the  throats  of  his 
merchandise.  Blood  splashed 
his  bare  h»nd<;  and  ai-mc  as 
officials  in  rubber  gloves, 
boots  and  surgical  masire  gri- 
maced. “I  don't  need  any  pro- 
tection,” said  Chung  San. 

‘Tve  already  been  to  see  the 
doctor  and  he  says  I'm  fine.” 

Officials  had  visited  the 
night  before  and  stuck  up  a 
notice  demanding  that  he  kin 
his  entire  stock  and  surren- 
der the  corpses.  It  ended; 

“You  are  hereby  advised  to 
cease-business  immediately.” 

For  most  fhirkwi  vendors, 
business  ceased  days  ago  as 
fear  kept  customers  away.  Mr 
Chung  grumbled  that  com- 
pensation of  HK930  (£250)  for 
each  slaughtered  bird  was  not  Agriculture  department  workers  try  to  catch  chicks  before  gassing  them  at  a farm 
enough,  but  be  otherwise 

cheated  an  exercise  he  hopes  I ’ '',r 

will  restore  the  public's  appe-  t i P?- 

Doctors  say  cooked  chicken 
carries  no  risk,  but  even  large 

before^ffift^ public  panto  Ca- 

chicken  from- Its  in- flight  StIM  Mg./tV-'J 

menu  to  and  from  Taiwan  tlcflH  jg.VhV 

Tourists  are  also1  staying 

away  ^W-  J 

Par^,  _ye^erday  accused^the  pSMBr^ 

ccro^fr^B^ng  ^outhow 

po  interpleader,  has  bean 

mostly  invteflda.  ■ te  *"  ^ j 

empty^and  by  lunch  time  -^v 

freshly  ^disteJad^  ^ cages^a 

and  Bu^ntotbaubies  said  the 

religions  holidays. 

“The  fewer  chickens^peoplc 

said  Tan  Hui-meL  “Its  a bit 
sad  for  the  chickens  to  die 
like  this  but  something  bad  to 

be  done."  Bags  fWUL  of  dead  chickens  are  dumped  at  a landfill  site.  In  a move  criticised  as  uuss 
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Bags  fbll  of  dead  chickens  are  dumped  at  a landfill  site,  in  a move  criticised  as  unsafe 
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Britain  frees  aid  cash  as  Montserrat  declared  safer 


Diplomatic  Edttor 

BRITAIN  is  unfreezing 
rehabilitation  projects 
on  Montserrat  after  a 
report  said  the  northern  part 
of  the  volcanic  island  remains 
relatively  safe,  though  a new 
zone  may  need  to  be  evacu- 
ated, the  Guardian  has 
learned.  _ _ 

David  Brandt,  foe  Carib- 
bean Island's  chief  minister, 
was  yesterday  discussing  the 
latest  scientific  ftodlngs  with 
the  British  governor-general, 
Tony  Abbott,  against  a back- 


i ground  of  hitter  reernnina- 
I lions  over  bow  the  crisis  has 
been  handled. 

The  report,  by  vulcnnolo- 
based  at  foe  Montserrat 
Volcanic  Observatory,  has 
been  endorsed  -by  the  UK 
chief  scientific  officer:  It 
scotches  rumours  that  Brit- 
ain was  poised  to  order  the 
evacuation  of  the  island,  and 
underlines  a long-term  com- 
mitment to  its  most  problem- 
atic colonial  possession. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  is  now  eweetedto 
visit  Montserrat  to  mid-Feo- 
nwtry  when  be  attends  a Car 
ribbe&n  Commonwealth  con- 


ference in  the  Bahamas,  dare 
Short,  the  International  De- 
velopment Secretary,  infuri- 
ated islanders  to  the  summer 
whoa  she  accused  them  of  de- 
manding "golden  elephants”. 

According  to  the  new 
report,  the  northern  safe  area 
of  the  Sfrsquare-mile  island 
will  remain  relatively  secure 
tor  several  years  with  the  in- 
dividual risk  fector  less  than 
one  to  100,000. 

In  exclusion  zones,  the  risk 
is  calculated  as  ranging  from 
one  to  1,000  to  more  than  one 
in  100  in  tiie  immediate  vidn> 
tty  of  the  Soufriere  Hills 
volcano. 


The  new  problem  comes  in 
a zone  which  homes  about 
700  of  the  3,700  people  remain- 
ing on  Montserrat,  and  who 
form  the  bulk  of  its  essential 
manpower. 

In  the  light  of  the  report  the 
Department  for  International 
Development  is  to  go  ahead 
with  three  projects  which  had  | 
been  on  hold:  the  construc- 
tion of  SO  hemes,  a cheap 
mortgage  scheme  and  enter- 
prise loans.  I 

Montserratlans  have  long 
feared  Britain  h»d  a “hidden  ! 
agenda”  to  evacuate  than,  at 
least  since  the  volcano’s 
malar  eruptions  in  the  sum- 


mer which  wiped  out  the  capi- 
tal and  harbour,  Plymouth. 

When  the  volcano,  once 
thought  to  be  extinct  first 
erupted  to  1995,  there  were 
11,000  islanders.  Over  7,000  of 
them  have  fled  since  it  began 
throwing  out  more  than  200 
million  cubic  metres  of  super- 
heated gas  and  molten  rock. 

In  June  hot  ash  surged 
from  the  crater,  wrung  19 
people.  In  October  Mr  Brandt 
angrily  blamed  Britain’s  ten- 
ure to  build  temporary  hous- 
ing and  Miti  conditions  in  the 
island's  emergency  shelters 
would  not  be  acceptable  tor 
cattle  to  the  UK. 


British  officials  point  out 
that  £42  million  to  emergency 
aid  has  been  spent  on  Mont- 
serrat since  1995. 

The  new  report  also 
higblgbts  the  health  problems 
for  those  who  remain,  breath- 
ing toxic  volcanic  ash  which 
may  produce  diseases  such  as 
silicosis  — quite  apart  from 
the  risk  from  the  volcano. 

Mr  Cook’s  visit,  still  to  the 
planning  stage,  is  designed  to 
underscore  the  Government’s 
commitment  to  Montserrat 
and  other  dependent  territo- 
ries as  it  completes  a review 
or  the  13  that  remain  after  the 
handover  of  Hong  Kong. 


Sport  drug  ‘turned  woman  into  man' 


East-German  champion  accuses 
state  doctor  of  pills  deception 


DimcanMetioqr 


A FORMER  Bust  German 
£\  female  shot  put  cham- 
plon  has  laid  charges, 
aajpgt  her  former  doctor 
after  allegations  that  he 
turned  her  into  a man  by 

over-prescribing  anabolic 


ISIffi.Kriege^  ^1996 

European  champion,  had  two 

complete  the  process  ygjcn 

she  daitofid  bad  become  hrfr 
nasoulhte  ftatiw^lndj^j 

hair  and  an  ■ Adams 

nmMemS.  ■ 


Krieger,  who  has  now 
changed  his  first  name  to  An- 
dreas, says  he  was  forced  to 
take  the  perfonnance-enhaim- 


14.25,  a meticulously  ruagov- 
aronent  doptogpro&amn^ 

Supers  unearthed  by  Dr 


—.riiawnmt  to  look  into  rast 
eSnansecret  P0*|« 

fit  ?&-*£:■ 


moms*  jJiftai*  tn 

developed  by  scientists,  w 

w r^i..  ni — flumps. 


.The  use  of  anabolic  steroids 
were  used  especially  to  fe- 
male sports  where  strength  is 
a "big  fector.  Wencfler  alleg- 
edly started  giving  Krieger 
male  hormones  to  1982  at  foe 
age  of  is,  foe  year  before  she 
won  the  discus  and  shot  at  the 

European  Junior  Champlon- 
ships.  Krieger  was  a member 
of  SC  Dynamo  Berlin,  foe  for- 
mer Stasi  secret  service  clsfo, 
and  daims  athletes  were  told 
f|y»  pfltg  they  were  given  ware 
vitamins. 

She  was  one  ctf  the  stars  of 

Ef»<*  Geniumy's  all-cMaqner- 

tog  women's  team_  at|  the  1986 
European  Championships  to 
Stuttgart,  making  a huge  im- 
ptovtenenrtowin  the  shot  pot 
gold  medal  with  a throw  of 
2U0  metres.  She  finished 
tourih  to  the  foHowing  yearis 
world  champl«»hips  but  her 
CMeer  went  into  decline  after 


that  due  to-  injury  and  she 
foiled  to  qualify  for  the  1988 
Olympic  Games  to  Seoul. 

life  probe  Is  foe  latest  in  a 
series  launched  by  prosecu- 
tors into  sports  coaching  to 
East  Germany.  Four  swim- 
ming coaches,  also  employed 
by  SC  Dynamo  Berlin,  and 
.two  sports  doctors  were 
charged  earlier  this  year  with 
doping  offences  and  Winfried  ' 
Leopold  will  he  allowed,  to 
leave  for  the  world  swimming . 
championships  to  Australia ! 
today  as  the  team’s^  bead 
eojfeh,  despite  being  informed 
earlier  this  month  he  is  also  i 
under  investigation.  • 

Last  year  prosecutors  sent, 
out  several  thousand  ques- 
tionnaires to  former  East  Ger- 
man yfMafog  but  only  500-600 
Were  returned  because  many 
we  not  willing  to  admit 
their  drug  nee. 


NEWS  3 

Parents  to 
get  pagers 

in  £22m 
truancy  plan 


JohnCmwl 
Education  Editor 


PARENTS  of  persis- 
tent truants  are  to  be 
Issued  with  elec- 
tronic pagers  as  part 
Of  a £22  million  programme 
for  improving  school  atten- 
dance announced  yesterday 
by  Stephen  Byers,  the  school 
standards  minister. 

The  scheme  Is  being  piloted 
at  a comprehensive  to  Win- 
gate, County  Durham,  about 
three  miles  from  Tony  Blair’s 
constituency  home  to  Trim- 
don. 

Parents  of  pupils  showing 
signs  of  becoming  persistent 
absconders  from  Wellfield 
comprehensive  will  be  given 
pagers  so  they  can  be  sent  an 
instant  warning  by  the 
school.  Any  time  their  chil- 
dren fen  to  answer  the  regis- 
ter or  miss  a class,  teachers 
will  trigger  the  pagers  via  sat- 
ellite, asking  the  parents  to 
telephone  the  school.  They 
will  be  expected  to  take  what- 
ever action  is  necessary  to  get 
their  children  back  into  class. 

Russell  Lee,  the  county's 
principal  education  welfare 
officer,  said:  "We  will  be  issu- 
ing foe  pagers  to  parents  who 
are  genuinely  concerned  for 
their  children’s  education 
and  general  welfare,  both  of 
which  could  he  jeopardised 
through  persistent  truancy.” 

Wellfield  was  chosen  be- 
cause of  its  success  in  com- 
bating truancy  rather  than 
because  its  problem  was 
greater  than  elsewhere.  Dur- 
ham education  authority  has 
been  cracking  down  on  unau- 
thorised absence  by  taking 
parents  to  court  if  they  fail  to 
ensure  their  children  attend 
school  regularly.  Fines  of  up 
to  £500  have  recently  been 
imposed. 

Earlier  this  month,  a team 
of  50  education  and  police  offi- 
cers staged  the  first  full-scale 
truancy  sweep  of  County  Dur- 
ham, targeting  nine  towns  as 
part  of  a regional  crackdown 
involving  neighbouring  au- 
thorities to  Darlington,  Gates- 
head, Newcastle,  North  and 
South  Tyneside;  Northumber- 
land anH  Sunderland. 

• ,Mr  Byers  said  foe  pager 
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scheme  would  get  £272,000 
from  a new  national  fond  for 
combating  truancy  and  indis- 
cipline- Other  successful  ap- 
plications included  assertive 
discipline  training  for  parents 
to  Wolverhampton,  “return- 
to-school"  tutors  working 
with  reluctant  attenders  in 
Devon,  and  a truancy  watch 
scheme  in  Walsall. 

"We  are  supporting  pro- 
jects worth  £22  million  to  pro- 
mote innovative  approaches 
to  reducing  truancy  and  pre- 
venting permanent  exclu- 
sions,” said  Mr  Byers,  one  of 
five  ministers  attached  to  the 
unit  "These  projects  will  be 
invaluable  in  providing  the 
Prime  Minister's  new  Social 
Exclusion  Unit  with  examples 
of  how  new  approaches  can 
address  the  growing  prob- 
lem.” 

More  than  a mflllnn  pupils 
missed  at  least  a half-day  of 
school  without  permission 
last  year.  The  Government  is 
taking  powers  in  the  educa- 
tion bill  which  bad  its  second 
reading  to  the  Commons  last 
week  to  require  every  school 
to  sign  contracts  with 
parents,  including  an  obliga- 
tion to  ensure  attendance. 

"We  want  to  see  an  aid  to 
children  hanging  around 
street  comers  and  possibly 
getting  involved  in  petty 
crime  or  coming  to  harm 
themselves,”  said  Mr  Byers. 

“If  our  youngsters  are  not 
in  foe  classroom,  they  are  not 
learning.  We  would  be  letting 
our  children  down  if  we 
allowed  them  to  get  into  foe 
habit  of  not  attending  school. 

“Without  a good  education, 
they  will  be  denied  foe  life 
chances  open  to  others,  lead- 
ing to  possible  exclusion  from 
society  as  a whole." 

Peter  Smith,  general  secre- 
tary of  foe  Association  of 
Teachers  and  Lecturers,  wel- 
comed the  Government’s  tru- 
ancy drive.  “Teachers  are  de- 
moralised and  driven  to 
distraction  by  the  rising  tide 
of  truancy  and  indiscipline  in 
schools.  By  putting  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is.  the  Gov- 
ernment can  claim  some  cred- 
ibility that  it  is  seriously  de- 
termined to  try  to  curb  two  of 
foe  most  damaging  education 
blights,"  he  said.  . . . ' - 


Single  currency 
‘pushing  Swiss 
into  euro  club’ 


Heidi  Krieger  in  1985,  when  drugs  helped  her  win  medals 


Martin  Walker  In  Brussels 

THE  prospect  of  foe  Euro- 
pean single  currency  is 
driving  Switzerland 
towards  a new  application  to 
join  the  European  Union,  de- 
spite a 1992  referendum  vote 
against  membership,  foe  in- 
coming Swiss  president  told 
his  country  yesterday. 

“Membership  is  in  foe  in- 
terests of  our  nation.”  said 
Flavio  Cotti,  the  foreign  min- 
ister who  will  take  over  the 
rotating  Swiss  presidency  for 
one  year  on  January  l.  “The 
sooner  this  happens,  foe  bet- 
ter for  the  Swiss." 

The  euro  is  the  crucial  new 
factor  to  the  equation  for 
Switzerland,  which,  like  Brit- 
ain, fears  that  its  crucial 
banking  and  finance  sectors 
could  be  damaged  by  exclu- 
sion from  the  single  currency 
zone. 

Putting  the  European  ques- 
tion at  the  top  of  foe  agenda 
for  his  presidency,  Mr  Cotti 
stressed  that  the  euro  project 
was  “moving  very  fast”.  Swit- 
zerland would  be  signifi- 
cantly affected  as  early  as 
May,  when  foe  German  mark, 
French  franc  and  Italian  lira 
are  expected  to  set  their  ex- 
change rates  against  foe  euroi 
Although  barely  a quarter 
the  size  of  the  British  econo- 
my, Switzerland's  strong  fi- 
nancial rwifrp  and  its  weight 
as  a base  for  multinational 
corporations  give  it  some 
striking  »hnibrtti«i  to  Brit- ! 
ain,  and  a similar  dilemma  , 

over  the  euro.  ! 

“Brussels  takes  foe  deci- 
sions on  foe  euro,  which  will 
have  a big  impact  on  the 
Swiss  franc,  our  economy, 
tourism  and  exports said 
Mr  Cotti  in  a long  interview 
with  yesterday's  Le  Matin 
newspaper.  “We  are  subjected 
to  ’ these  decisions  without 
having  any  say  at  all.” 

Many  Swiss  economists 
fear  that  the  Swiss  franc  may 
— like  sterling  — become  a 
haven  against  the  uncertain- 
ties over  foe  planned  Euro- 
pean single  currency.  This 
would  lead  to  foe  franc  being 
overvalued,  hitting  Switzer- 
land's vital  export  and  tourist 
Industry. 

Government  ministers 
have  repeatedly  stressed  that 
their  ultimate  goal  is  for  Swit- 
zerland to  join  the  EU.  How- 
ever. after  voters  rejected 
plans  to  sign  up  to  a loose 
European  free  trade  pact  to 


1992,  the  cabinet  has  put  the 
EU  application  on  indefinite 
bald.  Instead  the  Swiss  have 
concentrated  on  more  limited 
talks  with  Brussels  to  try  to 
ensure  Swiss  companies  en- 
joy roughly  equal  access  to 
EU  markets. 

This  attempt  to  have  the 
benefits  of  EU  membership 
without  any  of  the  the  respon- 
sibilties,  has  run  into  trouble 
because  of  a row  over 
transport. 

The  Swiss,  like  the  Austri- 
ans before  them,  and  for  simi- 
lar environmental  reasons, 
are  reluctant  to  let  too  many 
heavy  trucks  • thunder 
through  their  Alpine  valleys 
in  transit  from  northern  to 
southern  Europe. 

The  EU  Commission  Ln 
Brussels  insists  that  it  is  up 
to  the  Swiss  to  compromise, 
and  officials  have  been  hag- 


‘Membership 
is  in  the 
interests  of 
our  nation. 

The  sooner 
this  happens, 
the  better  for 
the  Swiss’ 

Incoming  president 
Flavio  Cotti 


gUng  for  months  over  the 
price  to  be  charged  per  truck. 

Bat  Switzerland  needs  the 
EUs  markets  rather  more 
than  Brussels  needs  Its,  and 
has  few  cards  to  play.  EU 
chlefe  are  busy  with  compli- 
cated membership  negotia- 
tions involving  east  European 
countries  and  are  in  no  mood 
to  waste  time  an  an  Alpine 
nation  of  just  7 million 
people. 

In  bis  newspaper  interview. 
President-elect  Cotti  said  that 
Switzerland's  treasured  Inde- 
pendence no  longer  consisted 
of  "building  a wall  around 
one's  own  garden  and  defend- 
ing it  from  outside  attacks . . . 
instead,  Switzerland  should 
exercise  its  independence  by 
taking  part  to  foreign  deci- 
sions which  -affect  the 
country.” 


l- 
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Hospital  ‘did 
not  turn  out’ 
mother  of 
dead  baby 


Peter  IIuUkh  higton 


A HEALTH  trust  last 
night  denied  claims 
that  a hospital  turned 
away  a pregnant 
woman  hours  before  her  baby 
died  after  she  gave  birth  at 
home  on  Christmas  Day  with 
the  help  of  paramedics. 

Doncaster  Royal  Infirmary 
said  Gemma  White,  aged  21, 
asked  to  leave  hospital  after 
five  hours  of  treatment 
against  the  advice  of  a medi- 
cal fRRTn  — although  they 
allowed  her  to  go  because  she 
had  another  appointment  on 
December  29. 

But  In  a statement,  the  hos- 
pital trust  said  it  regretted 
the  "unfortunate  circum- 
stances" surrounding  the 
woman's  pregnancy  and 
delivery. 

Mrs  White  gave  birth  at  her 
parent's  home,  less  than  two 
hours  after  she  was  dis- 
charged from  the  infirmary 
where  she  had  sought  help  for 
stomach  pains. 

The  baby,  who  was  bom 
four  months  prematurely, 
died  three  hours  after  being 
rushed  to  hospital  in  the  arms 
of  his  father,  Kleran. 

Mrs  White's  mother.  Sue 
Welch,  of  Bentley,  Doncaster, 
said  yesterday:  ‘1  don’t  know 
whether  the  hospital  could 
have  stopped  the  contractions 
or  not,  but  if  Gemma  had 
been  there  then  at  least  the 
baby  would  have  had  every 
chance. 

"He  didn't  stand  a chance 
in  our  front  room.  That  was 
no  place  for  a young  girl  to 
have  her  first  baby. 

“We  want  an  apology  from 
the  hospital,  it’s  been  an  abso- 
lute nightmare-” 

Mrs  Welch  said  her  daugh- 
ter. who  was  being  monitored 
because  of  a difficult  preg- 
nancy, was  first  turned  away 
by  the  hospital  on  December 
23  after  she  attended  with 
stomach  pains. 

She  was  told  the  pain  was 
linked  to  a urinary  Infection 
and  that  she  should  take  anti- 
biotics and  paracetamol 
She  returned  on  Christmas 
Eve  but  was  sent  home  again 


The  pain  was  so  bad  that  in 
the  early  hours  of  Christmas 
Day  she  called  a doctor,  who 
told  her  to  go  to  hospital. 

She  was  admitted  at  3am 
but  was  discharged  six  hours 
later  and  told  to  keep  taking 
the  antibiotics. 

She  went  to  her  parents* 
home  and  less  than  two  hours 
later,  as  she  lay  on  the  settee 
in  agony,  her  mother  spotted 
the  baby’s  head  and  an  ambu- 
lance was  called. 

Mrs  Welch  said:  "As  soon 
as  I looked  at  her  after  she 
was  discharged  I thought  she 
was  in  labour. 

"But  I decided  it  couldn’t  be 
because  the  hospital  were  the 
experts,  not  me.” 

She  added:  "Gemma  is  very 
angry  because  she  kept  going 
for  treatment  and  nobody  was 
listening." 


That  was  no  place 
for  a girt  to  have 
her  first  baby.  We 
want  an  apology 
from  the  hospital’ 


But  in  a statement  the  Don- 
caster Royal  Infirmary  NETS 
Trust  said:  “There  were  iden- 
tified problems  with  Gem- 
ma’s pregnancy.  Since  the 
second  month  she  was  closely 
monitored  and  likely  prob- 
lems with  the  pregnancy  had 
been  discussed  with  her. 

“Gemma  was  admitted  on 
December  23  and  treated  for  a 
urine  infection. 

“She  was  readmitted  on  De- 
cember 25  but  asked  to  go 
home  after  around  five  hours 
of  forther  treatment  and  in- 
vestigation when  symptoms 
had  ceased.  Her  discharge 
was  against  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  medical  team  but 
was  permitted  as  she  had  an 
appointment  booked  for  De- 
cember 29." 

It  added  that  while  there 
was  visual  evidence  of  abnor- 
mal development  of  the  baby, 
a post  mortem  had  been 
refused. 


Kieran  and  Gemma  White,  whose  baby  son  died  shortly  after  being  born  at  her  mother’s  home  photograph:  simon  walton 


TV  food  executive  hits  out  over  scares 


Cookery  programmes  producer 
claims  public  is  left  unduly 
worried  in  ‘climate  of  ignorance’ 


Kama!  Ahmed 
Media  Correspondent 


A SENIOR  BBC  food 
programme  produc- 
ers yesterday  at- 
tacked campaigning 
groups  for  causing  “unholy 
confusion"  about  food  safety. 

Paul  Bazalgette,  executive 
producer  of  the  Food  and 
Drink  programme  and  the 
man  behind  television  hits 
Can't  Cook,  Wont  Cook  and 
Ready,  Steady,  Cook,  said 
people  had  been  subjected  to  a 
“roller  coaster  of  food 
scares". 

Be  said  the  Government, 
scientists  and  consumer 
groups  were  responsible  for 
worrying  the  public  about 
products  as  diverse  as  coffee, 
eggs,  red  meat  and  fresh  fruit 
The  attack  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  broadsides  which 
reveals  a new  scepticism 
among  broadcasters  about  the 


claims  of  pressure  groups  and 
environmentalists. 

Both  Channel  4 and  the 
BBC  have  recently  run  series 
undermining  green  claims 
about  the  stripping  of  the  rain 
forests,  pollution  and  global 
warming,  and  saying  that  pre- 
dictions of  doom  in  the  1980s 
have  not  been  borne  out  by 
events  in  the  1990s. 

The  Advertising  Standards 
Authority  also  recently  criti- 
cised the  Vegetarian  Society 
for  making  a direct  link  be- 
tween eating  red  meat  and 
cancer  in  one  of  its  news- 
paper adverts. 

“We  live  in  a climate  of  Ig- 
norance about  food  and  igno- 
rance breeds  fear,"  said  Mr 
Bazalgette  in  the  latest  issue 
of  Feedback,  the  magazine  of 
the  Food  and  Drink 
Federation. 

“We  have  to  be  aware  of  the 
dead  rat  syndrome.  There’s 
always  a laboratory  some- 
where feeding  some  poor  ro- 


Paul Bazalgette . . . 
Ignorance  breeds  fear’ 

dent  vast  quantities  of  mate- 
rial and  then  they  are  su- 
prised  when  they  die  of  can- 
cer. Food  is  blamed  far  too 
much." 

He  said  that  In  the  scare 
over  the  pesticide  Alar,  which 
was  used  on  apples,  the  pesti- 
cide was  found  to  cause  can- 
cer in  rats  when  given  in 


Meryl  Streep.  ..campaigned 
against  Alar  pesticide 

large  quantities.  Stars,  in- 
cluding Meryl  Streep  and 
Pamela  Anderson,  launched  a 
campaign  against  the  pesti- 
cide, which  was  eventually 
withdrawn.  It  was  later 
pointed  out  that  mushrooms 
contained  exactly  the  same 
carcinogen  In  far  greater 
quantities. 


Richard  Lacey . . . 

'Public  has  right  to  know* 

Mr  Bazalgette  said  that 
stories  that  microwaved  milk 
might  cause  brain  damage  in 
babies  was  based  on  a 
research  project  which  boiled 
infant  formula  until  it  was 
brown  and  solid,  and  then 
found  small  molecular 
changes  which  might  be 
harm flii.  “There  was  no  link 


between  the  experiment  and 
everyday  microwave  warm- 
ing,” he  said. 

ConfUsion  had  also  been 
created  over  the  dangers  of 
frit  and  dairy  products  in  the 
average  diet  the  link  between 
coffee  and  infertility,  the  fear 
over  minute  particles  of  ben- 
zine in  Perrier  water,  and 
whether  beef  was  safe  to  eat 
or  not  “Red  meat  is  a fantas- 
tic source  of  healthy  nutri- 
ents and  a fantastic  source  of 
pleasure,"  Mr  Bazalgette  said. 

Campaigners  on  food  safety 
said  that  although  some 
stories  might  be  exaggerated 
it  was  important  that  the  pub- 
lic was  kept  as  informed  as 
possible  about  the  risks  of 

some  foods. 

“Paul  Bazalgette  is  not  a 
scientist  and  he  has  no  idea 
what  he  is  talking  about,” 
said  Richard  Lacey,  professor 
of  medical  microbiology  at 
the  University  of  Leeds,  who 
haw  undertaken  research  on 
the  safety  of  beef  and  eggs. 

“There  are  a number  of 
people  who  want  food  safety 
to  be  Improved  and  who  be- 
lieve that  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  the  latest  Infor- 
mation. They  should  not  be 
attacked  for  that” 
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Woodhead 

plans  new 

yardstick 
for  schools 


JohnCwwl 
Education  Editor 


CHRIS  Woodhead,  the 
chief  inspector  of 
schools,  last  night 
disclosed  plans  to 
Issue  every  state  school  In 
^England  with  an  authorita- 
tive measurement  of  how  it  Is 
performing  In  comparison 
with  other  establishments 
with  a similar  mix  of  pupils. 

The  figures  — known  as 
“pandas"  — have  been  de- 
signed by  the  Office  for  Stan- 
dards in  Education  to  help 
headteachers  and  governors 
ensure  schools  are  achieving 
their  full  potential,  given  the 
social  and  economic  charac- 
teristics of  the  area. 

But  in  an  interview  with 
the  Guardian,  Mr  Woodhead 
arid  governors  should  be  ex- 
pected to  make  the  informa- 
tion available  to  parents  and 
anyone  else  with  an  interest 
in  how  the  school  performed. 

This  will  inevitably  turn 
the  “pandas"  into  the  key  In- 
dicator of  success  or  failure 
by  which  schools  are  Judged. 
Parents  considering  where 
their  children  should  be  edu- 
cated will  almost  certainly 
learn  to  ?h»n  establishments 
considered  by  Ofeted  to  be 
underperformers. 

The  disclosure  caused 
alarm  among  leaders  of  the 
teaching  unions  which  blame 
Mr  Woodhead  for  undermin- 
ing the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
fession by  frequent  criticism. 

A spokeswoman  Tor  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers 
said:  “We  have  not  been  con- 
sulted and  we  have  no  Idea 
what  indicators  he  intends  to 
use  for  judging  schools,  but 
we  do  know  Mr  Woodhead's 
past  record  of  publishing  In- 
formation which  results  in 
teachers  being  castigated  In- 
accurately and  unfairly." 

David  Hart,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Head  Teachers,  said 
the  “pandas*1  would  help 
schools  ■ to  set  sensible  im- 
provement targets.  “But  there 
is  a grave  danger  that  parents 
will  be  overloaded  with  infor- 
mation. I hope  the  chief  in- 


Chris  Woodhead  . . , ‘Figures 
should  be  widely-  available' 

specror  is  not  putting  a spin 
on  these  'pandas*  In  a way  that 
would  antagonise  schools.  He 
should  let  us  develop  these  fig- 
ures for  the  purposes  they 
were  intended  and  leave  deci- 
sions about  publication  to  the 
politicians." 

Mr  Woodhead  said  the 
“pandas"  — an  abbreviation 
of  "performance  and  assess- 
ment reports"  — would 
spread  Information  which 
had  previously  been 
restricted  to  school  Inspec- 
tors. Whereas  the  Govern- 
ment published  performance 
tables  showing  schools’  raw 
scores  in  national  assessment 
tests,  GCSE  and  A level,  the 
new  figures  would  provide 
comparisons  with  like 
schools. 

“1  would  want  them  to  be 
open  to  anybody  who  has  an 
interest  In  the  school.  If  a 
parent  wanted  to  see  the  pan- 
da. 1 would  find  It  very  diffi- 
cult to  refuse*’,  he  said. 

• Heads  yesterday  called  for 
a radical  reform  of  the  school 
curriculum  after  16  to  force 
students  to  study  a broader 
range  of  subjects.  The 
National  Association  of  Head 
Teachers  urged  the  Govern- 
ment to  introduce  a baccalau- 
reate-style package  when  It 
publishes  its  review  of  A 
levels  next  year. 
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Prince  sticks  to 
Sri  Lanka  visit 


Sarah  Hafl 


THE  Prince  of  Wales  last 
night  stood  by  his  deci- 
sion to  attend  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Sri  Lanka’s  in- 
dependence despite  a warning 
from  a nationalist  group  to 
stay  away. 

His  announcement  came 
after  the  Sinhalese  group,  the 
National  Joint  Committee 
(NJC),  said  relations  between 
the  island  and  Britain  would 
best  he  served  "if  Prince 
Charles  opts  to  keep  out  erf 
this  event,”  on  February  4. 

Hie  group,  headed  by  a 
retired  Supreme  Court  Judge, 
criticised  Britain  for  the  al- 
legedly "brutal  way  in  which 
British  forces  crushed"  early 
Independence  movements, 
and  is  writing  to  the  British 
High  Commission  over  the 
prince’s'  attendance,  accord- 
ing to  the  Island  newspaper: 

Last  night,  the  prince's 
office  insisted  be  was  unde- 
terred by  opposition  to  his 
presence. 

A St  James’s  Palace  spokes- 
woman said:  “The  prince  has 


been  invited  to  Sri  Lanka  for 
an  official  visit  to  take  part  In 
the  50th  anniversary  celebra- 
tions. 

“He  is  there  on  the  advice 
of  government  ministers  and 
at  the  invitation  erf  the  presi- 
dent, Chandrika  Bandaran- 
aike  Kumaratunga." 

She  added  that  the  prince, 
who  announced  his  visit  last 
week,  would  epend  two  days 
on  the  Indian  Ocean  island, 
before  visiting  Nepal  and 
Bhutan. 

His  Sri  Lankan  visit  win  co- 
incide with  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  island’s  indepen- 
dence on  February  4. 

The  Foreign  Office  said  it 
had  no  plans  to  alter  its  ad- 
vice to  the  Palace,  and  added 
no  note  from  the  NJC  had  so 
far  been  received  by  the  Brit- 
ish High  Commission  in  the 
island's  capital,  Colombo. 

But,  after  a bomb  killed  16 
people  and  injured  more  than 
150,  in  Colombo  in  October, 
Foreign  Office  advice  to  trav- 
ellers is  to  “minimise”  time 
spent  in  the  city,  as  “further 
incidents  cannot  be  ruled 
out". 


Mother  found  wandering  15  miles  from 
where  she  abandoned  baby  boy  ‘Noel’ 


Geoffrey  Gibbs 


Jk  WOMAN  who  abandoned 
#Vher  baby  son  in  council 
offices  in  Plymouth  civic  cen- 
tre before  Christmas,  saying 
she  was  unable  to  cope,  was 
yesterday  being  cared  for  by 
social  workers  after  she  was 
found  wandering  the  streets. 

The  two-month-old  boy, 
nicknamed  Noel  by  police  of- 
ficers who  initially  looked 
after  him.  spent  his  first 
Christmas  with  a foster  fam- 
ily in  the  city  surrounded  by 
presents  sent  in  by  members 
ofthepublin 

He  is  expected  to  remain 
with  the  family  for  the  time 
being  while  two  social  work- 
ers assess  the  case.  Initial 
contact  is  expected  to  be  ar- 
ranged between  mother  and 
baby  in  the  next  few  days. 

The  mother,  who  has  not 
been  named,  was  found  on 
Sunday  in  a distressed  condi- 
tion in  the  South  Hams  area 
of  Devon,  about  15  miles  from 
Plymouth. 

Police  said  yesterday  they 
had  no  Idea  why  she  was  In 
the  area  and  that  she  had  not 
yet  fully  explained  why  she 
had  left  the  intent  in  front  of 
startled  council  staff  last 
Tuesday. 


PC  Steve  Sadler  with  baby  Noel  photograph:  wayne  pisrfty 


Inspector  David  Evans,  who 
led  the  search  for  the  young 
mother,  said  she  was  under- 
stood to  be  married,  had  other 
Children,  and  lived  in  Hous- 
ing Association  accommoda- 
tion in  the  city.  Officers  had 
visited  the  premises  and 
found  them  clean  and  in  good 
order. 

He  added  that  the  baby  was 
well  nourished  and  well 
looked  after,  when  he  was 
found,  hut  the  mother  had 
had  social,  domestic  and  fi- 
nancial problems  and  she  just 
could  not  cope. 


Police  bad  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  tether. 

Paul  Mansell  of  Devon 
social  services  said  two  social 
workers  were  Investigating 
what  had  led  her  to  leave  the 
baby  in  his  pushchair  in  the 
reception  area  of  Plymouth 
civic  centre  on  the  day  before 
Christmas  Eve. 

He  said  contact  between  the 
mother  and  child  would  be  ar- 
ranged within  a few  days,  but 
longterm  arrangements 
would  be  determined  after  as- 
sessment by  the  professionals 
involved. 


Crack  in  reactor  ‘40  years  old’ 


Paid  Brown 

Envfroreneiit  Correspondent 


VITAL  part  of  Brit- 
g\  a in’s  oldest  nuclear 
^^reactor  has  been 
# Wcracked  for  40  years 
while  making  plutonium  for 
the  independent  nuclear  de- 
terrent. British  Nuclear  Fuels 
(BNFL)  has  said. 

The  crack  has  kept  reactor 
2 at  the  Chapelcross  Magnox 
station  near  Dumfries  closed 
for  six  months  while  the 
station  has  been  checked  for 
metal  fatigue. 

If  the  damage  were  proved 
to  have  been  caused  by  the 
age  of  the  reactors  it  would 


raise  fears  about  others,  espe- 
cially those  that  make  mate- 
rial for  Trident  submarine 
warheads. 

BNFL,  which  operates  the 
reactors  for  the  Ministry  of 
Defence,  says  its  investiga- 
tions show  the  crack  was  a 
fault  in  manufacture  of  the 
station's  heat  exchangers  in 
the  1950s  and  not  as  a result  of 
Irradiation  of  the  parts  or 
wear  and  tear. 

This  explanation  is  not  ac- 
cepted by  an  independent  ex- 
pert on  metal  fatigue  who  was 
invited  to  inspect  the  crack. 
“I  cannot  believe  that  all  the 
rigorous  inspections  BNFL 
have  carried  out  over  40  years 
have  not  previously  revealed 


this  crack.”  said  Harry  John- 
ston, who  has  30  years’  expe- 
rience in  the  field. 

"These  stations  were  de- 
signed to  last  20  years,  they 
are  now  40  and  were  granted 
another  10  years  erf  life  two 
years  ago  after  the  most  care- 
ful checks.  A year  later  dur- 
ing a routine  investigation 
this  crack  Is  discovered. 
Either  they  were  not  doing 
their  job  properly  before,  or 
they  are  not  telling  us  the 
truth  and  this  crack  has  just 
appeared. 

“They  dare  not  admit  it,  or 
the  Trident  nuclear  weapons 
programme  is  sunk. 

“Boilers  are  like  cars.  IT 
you  run  them  for  40  years  you 


cannot  expect  them  to  per- 
form like  new.” 

He  was  invited  to  look  at 
the  crack  In  one  of  the  four 
heat  exchangers  of  reactor  2. 
“The  damage  looked  to  me  as 
if  it  was  the  result  of  did  age. 
Metal  loses  in  elasticity  with 
old  age  and  constant  hiwHng 
and  cooling.  As  a local  resi- 
dent I am  not  happy  that  this 
kind  of  problem  won't  lead  to 
a burst  and  total  failure." 

BNFL  said  the  damage  was 
a 20  cm  hairline  crack,  found 
during  a normal  visual 
inspection. 

As  a result  of  the  discovery 
a comprehensive  Inspection 
had  been  carried  out  at  six  of 
the  eight  reactors  at  Chapel- 


cross  and  the  similar  vintage 
Calder  Hall  station  at  Sella- 
field.  Cumbria.  No  similar  de- 
fects had  been  discovered. 

The  company  had  decided 
after  investigations  that  the 
defect  was  from  the  original 
faulty  manufacture  of  the 
heat  exchanger.  As  a result 
the  other  reactors  had 
returned  to  normal  operation. 

The  Nuclear  Installations 
Inspectorate  (Nil)  has  ac- 
cep  ted  BNFL’s  explanation 
for  the  cracks. 

Mr  Johnston  said:  “Person- 
ally, I think  It  Is  dangerous  to 
run  these  reactors  any  more. 
The  idea  of  running 
with  only  three  heat  exchang- 
es is  frightening." 


Festive  snackers  are  just  plain  crackers,  says  RAC  over  fast  food  nuts 


Sarah  Hall 


THE  RAC  officer's  eyes 
widened  in  amazement  as 
he  watched  the  motorist  nego- 
tiate a busy  roundabout  by 
steering  with  his  elbows-  The 
driver  was  simultaneously 
eating  sherry  trifle. 

The  tendency  to  snack  and 


steer  has  been  rife  through- 
out Britain  during  the  festive 
period,  according  to  the  mo- 
toring organisation.  RAC  offi- 
cers spotted  some  500  people 
munching  at  the  wheel  dur- 
ing one  week  in  the  run-up  to 
Christmas. 

The  most  festive  snackers 
included  a driver  who  gorged 
himself  on  a turkey  leg  while 


careering  down  the  M25,  a 
BMW  driver  feeding  bar  baby 
while  taking  a corner,  and  a 
motorist  tucking  into  a Chi- 
nese takeaway  — with 
chopsticks. 

The  RAC  believes  many 
drivers  guzzle  at  the  wheel 
during  the  festive  season  as 
they  rush  to  complete  long 
Journeys  during  daylight 


Christmas  is  one  of  the 
busiest  times  on  the  roads 
with  some  15  million  drivers 
out  and  about 
RAC  spokesman  Rob  May- 
nard said:  “It’s  quite  unbe- 
lievable some  of  the  things 
people  do  in  their  cars  and  ex- 
pect to  drive  safely.” 

He  added:  “People’s  busy 
lives  now  seem  to  preclude 


lunch  breaks  as  they  attempt 
to  guzzle  and  go.  and  they  ore 
eating  as  they  dash  from  visit- 
fog  . relatives  to  delivering 
constmas  presents." 

But  he  warned:  "While  the 
foefoents  mentioned  may  be 
amusing,  the  hazards  they 
ffeate  for  drivers  and  other 
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Christmas  respite  ends 


BRITAIN  S 


Dubliners 


under 


English 


invasion 


Rory  Carroll  on  how  the 

creation  of  a bohemian  quarter 
has  attracted  weekend  groups 
of  partygoers  to  the  Irish  capital 


Centre  of  attraction  ... Weekend  stag  and  hen  parties  regularly  head  for  Dublin  from  England  and  most  are  BM)d4iimioiired  (like  the  one  below),  say  potittPHoroatAms 


' DON  McPHEE  ond  MOYA  NOLAN 


THE  reprieve  Is  over. 
Washed  dean  by  the 
rain,  the  cobble- 
stones in  Dublin's 
Temple  Bar  will  ssoon 
be  splattered  once  again  by 
retching  English  drinkers. 

Cheap  charter  flights  from 
London  are  about  to  resume 
their  weekend  deliveries  of  a 
cargo  which  is  stretching 
Irish  hospitality  to  breaking 
point;  20-strong  groups  of  slag 
and  hen  parties  staggering 
from  pub  to  pub.  They  are  the 
death  rattle  of  Ireland's  cul- 
tural quarter. 

The  Christmas  respite  will 
end  at  about  7pm  on  Friday 
when  taxis  start  rolling  them 
In  from  Dublin  airport,  to 
ring  in~  another  year  of  alco- 
holic benders. 

Hotels  are  beginning  to  ban 
large  groups  and  ask  for  dam* 
age  deposits;  pubs  increas- 
ingly turn  away  male  parties 


even  when  they  are  sober; 
restaurants  are  learning  that 
regulars  do  not  like  to  have  to 
speak  over  booming  English 
voices;  taxi  drivers  prefer 
feres  that  do  not  call  them 
mate.  No  matter  to  the  stag 
parties.  Too  drunk  to  notice 
the  security  cameras  or  the 
feet  that  shop  assistants  no 
longer  smile,  Temple  Bar  still 
seems  friendly  to  them. 

The  newspapers  that  bewail 
English  stag  parties  and  have 
photographs  of  naked  grooms- 
to-be  handcuffed  to  railings 
with  a keep-off-the-grass  sign 
hanging  round  their  necks 


tend  to  remain  unread  by  the 
tourists.  They  already  know 
the  news:  return  air  feres  as 
tow-as  £89,  only  one  hour 
from  London,  a favourable  ex- 
change rate  and  pubs  with  ex- 
cellent beer. 

What  began  as  Guinnessfri- 
efted  visits  by  rugby  support- 


ers has,  according  to  a pntira 
spokeswoman,  snowballed  into 
a mini-industry.  'They  come 
because  its  cheaper  and  a 
great  {dace  There  are  lots  of 
hotels,  the  crack  is  good,  and 
we’ve  a reputation  for  being 
friendly.  Stag  parties  seem  to 
come  raiding  at  the  weekend. 
Most  are  good-humoured  but 
some  go  over  the  top." 

A retired  beat  officer  de- 
murs: “Over  the  bloody  edge 
more  like.  They  can  go  abso- 
lutely ape  all  over  town.” 

It  was  not  supposed  to  be 
like  that  In  1991  the  then 
prime  minister,  Charles 
Haughey,  envisaged  Dublin's 
rundown  city  centre  as  a cul- 
tural flagship  to  rival  Covent 
Garden  or  the  Left  Bank  of 
Paris,  attracting  art  galleries, 
alternative  shops,  museums 
and  restaurants.  Perhaps 
even  the  odd  extra  pub. 

Temple  Bar  Renewal,  the 


state  company  set  up  to  en- 
sure a balanced  mixture  of  de- 
velopment, secured  £40  mil- 
lion of  government  and  EU 
money  to  create  a “bustling 
cultural,  residential  and 
small-business  precinct”. 


Six  years  on,  the  dream  is 
dead.  Lax  planning  regula- 
tions fhefled  by  tax  incentives 
allowed  the  number  of  pubs  to 
triple  to  30,  adding  enough 
roam  for  up  to  12JOOO  extra 
drinkers.  Patrons  leaving  ex- 


hibitions and  art  films  dis- 
cover drunks  holding  each 
other  up.  knots  of  men  argu- 
ing, hen  parties  in  doorways 
from  which  stains  seep  across 
thefbotpath- 

Earlier  this  year  Francis 


Tomlinson  was  killed  when 
bis  group  dashed  with  an- 
other English  stag  party. 

The  students  and  arty  types 
who  lent  a bohemian  air  have 
moved  elsewhere. 

Shops  have  begun  to  leave 
and  restaurants  shut  early. 

English  stag  parties  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  drink,  fight 
and  lower  the  tone  of  what  is 
now  called  the  Temple  of  Bar. 
The  drunken  yobs  who  fought 
running  battles  with  the 
police  during  St  Patrick's 
weekend  were  mostly  Irish; 
but  it  is  the  English  on  their 
seemingly  aidless  pub  crawls 
who  are  the  loudest  and  most 
difficult. 

“They  think  it’s  the  Costa 
del  Sol,  walking  up  and  down 
drinking  and  singing.  They 
never  wear  jackets.  Even 
when  it's  absolutely  freezing 
they  just  have  shirts  on,"  says 
Sue,  aged  30. 


Even  more  than  American 
tourists,  the  English  are 
blamed  for  the  feet  that  some 
old-style  Dublin  pubs  that 
made  the  district  famous 
have  been  ripped  out  and 
rebuilt  to  fit  the  visitors'  ex- 
pectation of  what  an  old-style 
Dublin  should  be. 

Last  week  Emma  Roche, 
aged  25,  took  advantage  of  the 
Christmas  lull  to  stroll  round 
the  empty  cobblestone  streets 
for  the  first  time  in  two  years. 
“Even  when  they're  not 
totally  plastered  they  [stag 
parties!  still  do  your  head  in. 
Groups  are  so  big  that  it’s 
very  intimidating,  even  in 
daylight 

"I  used  to  think  Dublin 
would  go  out  of  fashion,  like 
Barcelona  or  Prague,  but  not 
with  these  guys. 

"They’ll  be  back  any  day 
now.” 

Unlike  Emma.  _ 


Stamps  of  remembrance 


STAMPS  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
Diana,  Princess  ofWales,  will  be  on 
sale  from  February  3.  the  Post  Office 
announced  yesterday.  The  Issue  of 
five  stamps  is  expected  to  raise  sev- 
eral million  pounds  for  the  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales  Memorial  Fund. 

Production  of  the  stamps,  designed 
by  the  Royal  Mail's  design  director, 
Barry  Robinson,  started  In  the  week 


of  the  Princess's  death,  but  the  Post 
Office  said  then  that  the  release  had 
been  put  on  hold  at  the  wish  of  the 
Spencer  family. 

The  stamps,  all  of  the  2fip  first  class 
value,  show  photographs  of  the  Prin- 
cess by  Lord  Snowdon,  Ttin  Graham, 
John  Stillwell  and  Terence  Donovan. 
They  feature  both  formal  and  infor- 
mal poses,  and  each  stamp  has  a pur- 


ple border  as  a mark  of  respect.  The 
Queen ’ahead  and  the  value  are  also 
shown  in  purple,  and  the  stamps  are 
subtitled  1961-1997. 

Post  Office  chief  executive,  John 
Roberts,  said:  “The  stamps  will  be  a 
beautiful  and  enduring  tribute  to  her 
tiffe.”  More  than  120  million  stamps  In 
sets  of  five  will  be  released  to  meet 
demand  in  Britain  and  abroad. 
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‘Protection’  of 
jury  backfires 


Ctare  Pyer 

Legol  Correspondent 


AN  ALLEGED  drugs 
dealer  has  had  his  con- 
viction overturned  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  after  the 
trial  judge’s  attempt  to  pro- 
tect the  jury  from  intimida- 
tion backfired. 

Judge  Andrew  Brooks,  who 
presided  over  the  trial  of 
James  Tarrant  at  Snares- 
hrook  crown  court,  ordered 
jurors  to  be  brought  from  out- 
side the  court’s  east  London 
catchment  area  because  he 
suspected  that  local  jurors 
plight  he  intimidated. 

But  the  Appeal  Court  ruled 
that  the  decision  annulled  the 
trial  because  It  meant  the 
jury  was  not  selected  ran- 
domly. The  ruling,  delivered 
just  before  Christmas,  con- 
firms that  judges  have  xto 
power  to  try  to  achieve  a 
more  representative  jury  — 
for  example,  to  prevent  cases 
with  a racial  element  being 
heard  by  an  allwhite  Jury. 

Tarrant  was  convicted  fa 
October  1996  of  conspiracy  to 
possess  cannabis  resin  with 
intent  to  supply. 

Lord  Justice  Henry,  who 
delivered  the  judgment  said  a 
judge’s  powers  in  jury  selec- 
tion were  limited.  It  was  for 
the  courts'  administrators  to 


summon  jury  panels  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  catchment 
area,  and  then  to  select  jurors 
from  the  panels  by  ballot.  The 

judge’s  powers  were  limited 
to  ensuring  thy*  all  12  jurors 
were  competent  and  would 
not  suffer  personal  hardship 
by  serving  on  the  jury,  said 
Lord  Justice  Henry.  By  affect- 
ing the  composition  of  the 
trial  jury.  Judge  Brocks  had 
deprived  the  defendant  of  the 
protection  of  a randomly 
selected  jury. 

The  appeal  judges  based 
their  ruling  on  a 1989  appeal 
court  derision  when  a black 
man  convicted  of  reckless 
driving  and  taking  a motor 
vehicle  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  the  judge  should 
have  granted  his  request  for  a 
racially  balanced  jury.  The 
former  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Lord  Lane,  said  in  that  case 
that  a defendant  of  West  In- 
dian parentage  tried  in  a 
white  area  was  likely  to  be 
tried  by  an  all-white  jury  and 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do 
about  it 

In  1985  Mr  Justice  Woolf— 
now  Lord  Woolf  Master  of 
the  Rolls  — ordered  that  the 
panel  for  the  tidal  of  an  Asian 
man  <ftipuid  be  drawn  from  a 
part  of  the  court’s  catchment 
area  with  a large  Asian  popu- 
lation. But  Lord  Lane  raid 
that  decision  was  wrong- 


The  ‘For  heaven 's  sake  stop  or  you'll  wake  the  neighbours’ cough. 


When  the  coughing 
needs  stoppin’ 
try  full-strength 

Robitussirt 


HbUwss  <Vt,  irritating  CONTAINS 

crnigw  wits  congestion  GUAIPHENESSI 

to  aid  rastul  sleep. 
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HUrttn  Walker  hi  Brussels 


jUROPE’S  human 
'rights  commission- 
ers and  judges  are 
.being  pressed  to 
J overturn  the  land- 
mark legal  case  which  estab- 
lished the  right  of  states  to 
put  national  security  above 
individual  rights  after  the 
Swedish  government  admit- 
ted that  its  sworn  evidence  to 
the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  was  a pack  of 
lies. 

The  Swedish  admission 
leaves  a crucial  provision  of 
Europe's  human  rights  law 
resting  on  a legal  void,  just  as 
the  Blair  government  is  about 
to  incorporate  the  European 
charter  on  human  rights  into 
British  law. 

The  case  began  In  1S79, 
when  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment fired  Torsten  Leander,  a 
newly  hired  carpenter  at  its 
national  naval  museum,  as  a 
security  risk. 

Last  month  18  years  of  offi- 
cial stonewalling  collapsed 
when  a new  Swedish  open 
government  law  allowed  Mr 
Leander’s  lawyer  to  read  the 
security  files  on  his  client 
They  turned  out  to  be  a gos- 
sipy and  mistake-filled  assem- 
blage of  harmless 
information. 

But  the  European  Court  has 
formed  more  than  10  years  of 
case  law  by  accepting  the 
Swedish  government’s  word 
that  national  security  was  in- 


volved. without  any  support- 
ive evidence.  The  European 
Court  also  relied  on  the  Lean- 
der as  a precedent  when 
it  accepted  the  Swedish  gov- 
ernment’s rfaim  that  its  in- 
built democratic  safeguards 
protected  citizens  against 
abuse. 

Sweden's  admission  that  it 
misled  the  European  Court 
exposes  the  weakness  of  the 
British  Government’s  daim 
-that  its  citizens  are  protected 
against  abuses  of  state  power 
by  the  intelligence  and  secu- 


‘lt  is  now  up  to 
the  conscience 
of  the  European 
Court  whether  it 
can  live  with  this’ 


rity  services  thanks  to 
"effective  remedies"  which 
guarantee  democratic 
control. 

“It  is  now  up  to  ffie  con- 
science of  the  European  Court 
whether  it  and  its  credibility 
can  live  with  this  new  situa- 
tion,” Mr  Leander’s  lawyer, 
Professor  Dennis  Tollhorg, 
said  yesterday.  “We  cannot 
afford  to  let  Europe’s  human 
rights  law  rest  on  a govern- 
ment lie.” 

The  European  Court  must 
also  consider  just  how  many 
of  Its  decisions  — including 


its  refusal  to  bear  Britain's 
GCHQ  case  — have  been 
flawed  by  relying  on  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Leander  ruling. 
British  legal  experts  said  yes- 
terday that  lawsuits  which 
the  court  had  refused  to  hear 
might  now  be  refiled. 

“This  reafiy  brings  into  the 
open  the  issue  that  courts 
should  require  the  same  stan- 
dards of  evidence  from  gov- 
ernments, when  they  assert 
national  security,  as  they  do 
from  all  other  litigants."  Pro- 
fessor Lawrence  Lustgarten 
of  Southampton  University 
said  yesterday.  “Courts  have 
usually  given  governments 


the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
the  Swedish  case  shows  the 
dangers  of  that-  This  rein- 
forces the  case  for  other  mea- 
sures to  protect  democratic 
rights,  perhaps  by  giving  in- 
dividuals the  right  to  exam- 
ine the  files  about  them,  or 
perhaps  through  a peoples' 
tribune  with  unrestricted 
rights  to  examine  all  govern- 
ment documents.” 

The  Leander  affair  has 
caused  a sensation- in  Sweden, 
with  parliamentary  debates 
and  demands  for  a foil  inquiry 
into  the  security  service. 

The  Swedish  government 
lawyer,  Mr  Corell,  who  is  now 
the  United  Nations  undersec- 
retary-general for  legal  affairs 
with  special  responsibility  for 
human  rights,  has  denied  any 
blame  for  misleading  the 
Swedish  and  European 
courts,  claiming  he  was  “only 

obeying  orders”. 


This  man’s  fight 
against  his 
dismissal  has 
challenged  the 
credibility  of  the 
European  Court 
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Torsten  Leander,  after  an  apology  from  Stockholm 


IN  1979  Torsten  Leander 
was  fired  from  his  new  job 
as  a carpenter  at 
Sweden’s  naval  museum  as 
a security  risk,  writes  Martin 
Walter. 

Mr  Leander,  who  made  no 
secret  of  being  a radical  and 
former  Communist  Party 
member,  appealed  in 
Sweden  and  then  to  the 
European  Court  ofHuman 
Rights,  claiming  the 
Swedish  security  laws  were 
wrong  to  give  him  no 
avenue  of  redress. 

Seeing  the  case  as  an 


important  precedent,  the 
European  Commission  for 
Human  Rights  then 
widened  his  case  to  include 
the  claim  that  his  right  to 
freedom  of  opinion  had  been 
infringed. 

In  1887  the  European 
Court  upheld  fiie  Swedish 
pwum'mBnt  decision  by 
four  votes  to  three.  It  found 
that  with  “effective 
safeguards"  to  ensure 
democratic  oversight  of  the 
security  police,  vetting  and 
exclusion  from  certain  jobs 
were  acceptable. 


The  Swedish  government 
made  three  key  assertions  in 
court- first,  it  said  Mr 

Leander’s  listing  as  a 
security  threat  did  not  relate 
to  his  opinions,  but  to  fears 
that  he  supported  “political 
activities  which  involve  the 
use  or  possible  use  offeree, 
threats  or  compulsion”. 

Second,  it  claimed  that 
government  and  opposition 
poitflAtoTig  on  the  national 
police  board,  and  the 
Swedish  ombudsman 
system,  provided  “effective 
safeguards  against  abuse”. 


Third,  it  cited  national 

security  and  reftised  to  say 
why  Mr  Leander  was 
deemed  a security  risk.  It 
also  claimed  that  Mr 
Leander’s  allegation  that 
100.000  security  checks 
were  made  each  year  was 
“an  exaggeration”,  but 
refused  to  say  how  many 
were  made. 

But  in  1996 a new  Swedish 
police  law  gave  Mr 
Leander’s  lawyer, 
professor  Dennis  Tollhorg, 
the  chance  to  read  but  not 
copy  the  file.  He  typed  the 


documents  on  to  a laptop. 

When  published  in 
Sweden  this  autumn,  the 
real  facts  caused  a scandal. 
At  the  time  of  his  security 

check.  Mr  Leander  had  long 

been  expelled  from  the 
Communist  Party,  and  was 

a member  only  of  two 

cultural  organisations 
wbcxsc  ranks  includw 
future  cabinet  ministers 
eh©  prime  minister. 

Tage  Erlaadcr.  

There  was  no  shred  ot 
evidence  that  he  ever  had 
contact  with  groups  that 
advocated  violence.  The 
Ales  were  Uttered  with 
errors,  including  the  town 
where  Mr  Leander  was 
supposed  to  live. 

The  vetting  system  was 
even  more  widespread  than 
Mr  Leander  had  claimed, 
and  the  government  had 
repeatedly  Ued  about  it- 
More  than  400 .000 Jobs — tu 
a population  of  less  than  9 
million — were  subject  to 
vetting,  and  there  were 
215.000  chocks  performed 

in  1992  alone. 

Last  month  the  Swedish 

government  stated  that 

"there  were  no  ground,  in 
1979  or  today,  to  label  Mr 
Leander  a security*  risk,  and 
that  it  was  wrong  to  dismiss 
him  from  the  museum”.  Mr 
Leander  was  paid  400.000 
Swedish  crowns.  (£31 .575) 
as  compensation.  He  now 
teaches  carpentry  to 
unemployed  Swedish 
teenagers. 


World  news  in  brief 


Clerics  to  pursue 
Afghan  peace  deal 

TALIBAN  leaders  have  agreed  to  let  Afghanistan's  Islamic 
clerics  negotiate  a peace  agreement  in  the  war-torn  country, 
officials  on  both  sides  of  the  frontline  said  yesterday. 

The  Taliban’s  supreme  leader.  Mullah  Omar,  agreed  to  the 
proposal  during  talks  on  Sunday  in  southern  Kandahar  with 
Pakistan’s  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  Shamshad  Ahmed.  Tali- 
ban officials  said. 

The  northern-based  opposition  alliance,  led  by  the  ousted 

frosiitent  RnrhamiiM  m Rahhani,  also  agreed  to  the  plan,  which 

requires  each  of  the  warring  factions  to  appoint  an  Islamic 
scholar  to  the  peace  conference. — AP,  Kabul. 


Zardari  takes  senate  oath 

AS1FZARDARL  who  has  been  in  jail  in  Karachi,  Pakistan,  since 
the  government  cf  his  wife,  Benazir  Bhutto,  was  dismissed  last 
year,  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a senator  in  Islamabad  yesterday — 
nine  months  after  he  was  elected. 

Mr  Zardari  Is  being  tried  for  the  murder  ofMs  Bhutto’s 
estranged  brother,  Murtaza.  who  died  in  a hail  of  police  bullets 
outside  his  home  in  Karachi.  Mr  Zardari  has  denied  that  be 
ordered  the  Mling. 

A court  last  week  ordered  the  government  to  allow  Mr  Zardari 
to  attend  senate  sessions,  something  authorities  have  refused  to 
allow  since  he  was  elected-  While  in  Islamabad,  he  will  remain  in 
police  custody- — AP.  Islamabad. 


Reprieve  for  embryos 

HUNDREDS  of  frozen  human  embryos  in  Austral  ia  earmarked 
for  destruction  in  the  new  year  were  granted  a three-month 
reprieve  yesterday  while  authorities  try  to  find  the  couples  who 
had  them  stored. 

Under  Victoria  state  laws  due  to  take  eflbct  an  January  l, 
unclaimed  embryos  stored  for  more  than  five  years  win  be 
destroyed.  But  the  Infertility  Treatment  Authority  said  it  would 
allow  an  extra  three  months  for  parents  to  decide  whether  to  keep 
them.  About  230  donors  have  to  be  traced — AP,  Melbourne. 


Hizbullah  ‘infiltrated  Mossad5 

HIZBULLAH  said  yesterday  tt  infiltrated  Israel’s  Moesad  intelli- 
gence agency  by  operating  a double  agent  who  fed  Israel  dislnfor- 
motion  about  the  guerrilla  group  for  more  than  a year. 

At  a news  conference  in  southern  Beirut,  the  Iranian-backed 
group  presented  a bearded  man  named  MfousaZein,  aged  29,  who 
told  reporters  he  worked  wfth  Mossad  under  the  alias  Albert 
Py las,  and  returned  to  Lebanon  eight  months  ago.  The  Israeli 
army  denied  knowledge  of  any  such  infiltration.  — AP.  Beirut 


Algerians  killed  at  prayer 

WITNESSES  in  the  Algerian  village  of  SafoaC  in  the  western 
pro vlnce  of  Mascara,  said  30  peasants  were  shot  or  hacked  to 
death  in  a mosque  run  by  a stateappointed  bnam  at  the  weekend 
Yesterday  a pool  ofblood  stood  at  the  entrance. 

The  attack  was  part  of  a wave  of  violence  leading  up  to 
Hamattan  and  the  sixth  anniversary  ofthft  beginning  nf  aw 

insurgency  that  has  left  more  than  75,000  dead — AP.Safsaf. 


Gas  pipeline  inaugurated 

THE  presidents  of  Turkmenistan  and  Iran  inaugurated  a key  gas 
pipeline  between  their  countries  yesteday,  hoping  It  will  soon 
form  part  ofamuch  larger  network  sending  gas  to  Europe. 

President  Saparmurad  Nlyazov  and  the  Iranian  president, 
Mohammed  Khatami,  travelled  to  Turkmenistan’s  western  desert 
to  formally  launch  the  125-mile  line. — AP,  Ashkhabad. 


Prisoners  hold  450  hostages 

ARMED  inmates  bolding  some 450 hostages,  many  of  them  prison 
visitors,  were  last  night  demanding  an  armoured  car  and  more 
weapons  to  help  them  escape  from  an  overcrowded  prison  near 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazilian  authorities  said — Reuters,  Sao  Paula. 


The  stenographer,  unable 
to  type  her  transcript  amid 
the  brouhaha,  has  been 
given  her  own  gavel  to 
help  keep  the  peace 
Rape,  race  and  libel 
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TTTwwpi/iygri  jwrpi*  demandings  cioo  Christmas  and  New  Year  bonus  from  fiie  government  block  France’s  main  southern  railway  to  Marseille  yesterday  photograph-  bows  horvat 


Russian  viewers  set  to 
say  yes  to  Yes,  Minister 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


THE  tale  at  skulduggery, 
hypocrisy  and  broken 
promises  at  the  highest 
level  cf  government  that  is  set 
to  rnifhM  on  Russian  tele  vi- 
sion screens  on  New  Year's 
Day  would  hardly  raise  an 
eyebrow  among  a public  used 
to  lurid  exposes  of  Kremlin 
malfeasance,  were  it  not  for 
one  detail:  the  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  top  civil  servant  in- 
volved are  British. 

Russian  bureaucrats  are  ex- 
pected to  send  their  Mercedes 
drivers  home,  switch  off  their 
mobiles  and  sit  glued  to  the 
box  on  Thursday  night  as  the 
first  episode  of  Da,  Gospodin 
Ministr  — better  known  as 
the  BBC’s  Yes,  Minister  — 
offers  a course  in  manriarin- 
speak  and  realpolitik,  White- 
hall style. 

The  backhanders  are  seats 
on  quangos,  not  brown  enve- 
lopes; the  secret  deals  are 
stitched  up  in  gentlemen's 
(dubs,  not  saunas;  and  the 
pedigrees  are  Oxbridge  rather 
than  Soviet  Communist 
Party.  But  Russian  television 
chiefs  find  something  oddly 

familiar  about  ll  all 

“The  BBC  were  doubtful 
whether  It  would  suit  our  au- 
dience in  Russia.  But  I’m  ab- 
solutely convinced  it’s  going 
to  work,"  said  Alexander 
Akopov,  head  of  program- 
ming at  Russian  TV,  which 
will  start  beaming  the  sitcom 
to  most  of  Russia’s  147  million 
viewers  this  week. 

“We  do  have  something  in 
common,  after  all,  and  1 don't 
think  the  bureaucratic  ma- 


chine's been  shown  hi  action 
better  anywhere." 

Russian  TV  hired  a team  of 
translators,  comedy  writers 
and  half  a dozen  actors  to  dub 
the  sparring  between  the  civil 
servant  Sir  Humphrey 
Appleby  (Nigel  Hawthorne) 
and  the  minister  Jim  Hacker 
(Paul  Eddington). 

‘Tve  no  doubt  that  the 
main  audience  for  the  pro- 
gramme will  be  among  the 


Pan!  FAfi  ngtrm'c  .Urn  Hnfkw: 

dubbed  into  Russian 

civil  servants  themselves. 
They'll  recognise  themselves, 
they’ll  recognise  their  classic 
apparatchik  tactics,  and 
they’ll  laugh  louder  than  any- 
one,” Mr  Akopov  said. 

The  popularity  of  Benny 
HID  and  Mr  Bean  notwith- 
standing, attempts  to  offer  di- 
alogue-rich British  comedy  to 
Russia,  from  Pawlty  Towers 
to  Absolutely  Fabulous,  have 
not  been  hits,  owing  to  a mix 


of  cultural  incomprehension 
and  slovenly  dubbing. 

But  Russian  TV  believes  it 
has  the  right  ingredients  this 
time.  It  has  even  persuaded 
the  British  ambassador  to 
Moscow.  Sir  Andrew  Wood,  to 
record  an  introduction. 

An  embassy  spokesman 
said  the  ambassador  had 
spoken  off  the  cuff,  "explain- 
ing what  the  programme  was 
and  how  perhaps  our  dvE 
servants  hgd  wnmethtrig  in 
common  with  theirs”. 

The  chief  script  editor,  Kon- 
stantin Naamochkln,  eaid  pe- 
culiarities of  British  govern- 
ment that  would  have  made 
no  sense  to  Soviet  viewers 
had  now  become  part  of  Rus- 
sian life. 

“Five  years  ago  the  words 
Tax  inspector"  wouldn’t  have 
meant  anything  to  a Russian. 
Now  they  do,”  he  said.  “At 
one  point  the  minister  says 
the  country  has  more  tax  in- 
spectors than  sailors  in  the 
navy  — that’s  true  now  for 
Russia  as  well" 

Mr  Akopov  said  that  if  the 
response  from  trial  screen- 
ings was  anything  to  go  by. 
they  would  show  the  whole 
series  of  the  sitcom  and  its 
successor.  Yes,  Prime  Minis- 
ter, before  making  as  all-Rus- 
sian version. 

"ThaPd  be  marvellous,”  Mr 
Naumochkin  said.  "After 
watching  the  British  series  I 
can  see  that  If  we  made  a Rus- 
sian version  we’d  be  able  to 
touch,  on  certain  special  Rus- 
sian problems.  Z don't  know 
how  your  version  goes  from 
here,  but  in  the  first  three  epi- 
sodes 1 haven’t  seen  any 
hrihaa  changing  handy  " 


Paris  honours  Churchill’s 
wartime  support  - at  last 


Jon  Henley  on  a 

reciprocal  gesture  of 
entente  cordlale  to 
match  the  statue  of 
De  Gaulle  in  London 


LIKE  the  countries  they 
ted,  their  relationship 
was  never  exactly 
smooth.  But  nearly  five 
years  after  London  finally 
unveiled  a statue  of 
France’s  wartime  hero, 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  Paris  has 
reciprocated  by  announcing 
plans  for  a monument  to  Sfr 
Winston  Churchill. 

“It  Is  a great  honour  for 
me  to  launch  thk  national 
appeal  to  pay  for  a statue  of 
a man  who  played  a crucial 
role  in  the  second  world 
war,  the  man  who  gave  ns 
the  V for  Victory,”  said  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  Jean  Ti- 
ber!, asking  the  French  to 
stamp  np  the  £150,000  the 
monument  is  expected  to 
cost. 

“What  the  French 
remember  most  strongly  is 
the  political,  financial  and 
technical  support  Mr  Chur- 
chill gave  to  the  movement 
to  free  France,  particularly 
by  welcoming  General  De 
Gaulle  and  by  putting  the 
BBC  at  his  disposal  as  early 
as  Jane  1940,"  Mr  ‘fiber! 
said. 

In  truth,  Churchill  hardly 
welcomed  De  Gaulle.  Al- 
though the  two  ferociously 

determined  and  forthright 

men  respected  each  other. 


relations  between  them 
were  often  stormy. 

When  French  crowds 
were  cheering  Churchill  on 
the  Champs  Elysfees  in 
1944,  De  Gaulle  was  heard 
to  mutter:  “Fools  and 
cretinsl  Look  at  this  rabble 
cheering  the  old  crook.” 

Churchill,  for  his  part, 
was  frequently  scathing 
abont  De  Gaulle,  once 
referring  to  him  as  "the 
heaviest  cross  I ever  had  to 
bear”. 

Perhaps  nmtiifiirkliigly, 
London  and  Paris  have 
taken  their  time  erecting 
monuments  to  each  other’s 
Irascible  wartime  leaders. 

In  London,  De  Gaulle  is 
also  remembered  as  the 
man  who  twice  vetoed  Brit- 
ain’s entry  Into  the  Com- 
mon Market  in  1963  and 
1967.  It  took  a Munpnign  by 
Churchill’s  daughter.  Lady 
Soames.  to  get  the  project 
to  honour  the  French 
leader  off  the  ground. 

Calls  for  a statue  of  Chur- 
chill to  be  raised  in  the 


French  capital  came  only 
after  the  Queen  Mother  un- 
veiled the  monument  to  De 
Gaulle  In  1993,  outside  the 
headquarters  of  his  Free 
French  movement  in  Lon- 
don’s Carlton  Gardens. 

The  Statue  of  Winston 
Churchill  in  Paris  Associa- 
tion, formed  in  1995  by  a 
Briton,  Brian  Reeve,  spent 
two  years  cajoling  a com- 
mittee of  honour  hastily 
formed  by  President  Jac- 
ques Chirac  before  the  plan 
was  approved. 

Now.  assuming  the  finan- 
cial appeal  succeeds,  a 10ft 
bronze  of  Churchill  by  the 
sculptor  Jean  Cardot  will 
be  erected  in  the  8th 
arron dlssement,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  cours  de  la  Reine  and 
avenue  Winston  Churchill. 

The  unveiling  ceremony 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for 
November  11  next  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  two 
leaders’  first  joint  — 
apparently  amicable  — ap- 
pearance in  liberated  Paris 
in  1944. 


Travel  as  many  times 
as  you  like  from 


With  our  annual  travel  insurance  you  can 
take  an  unlimited  number  of  trips.To  enrol, 
call  between  Sam  and  8pm  Monday  to 

Friday  quoting  reference  GDQ70  0800  700  737 
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Last-ditch  poll  boost  for  India’s  Congress  party 

Silent  widow  dons 
Gandhi  mantle 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


SuzannoGoMonborg 
In  Mow  Delhi 


INDIA'S  Sonia  ftandhp 

described  as  the  Sphinx 
or  the  Enigma  for  her  all> 
enveloping  silence  — yes- 
terday gave  in  to  the  un- 
abashed begging  of  a 
Congress  party  in  its  death 
throes  to  announce  that  she 
would  campaign  in  the  forth- 
coming elections. 

Mrs  Gandhi's  appearance 
during  campaigning  for  polls 
expected  in  late  February  and 
early  March  will  end  the  se- 
clusion to  which  she  has 
clung  since  the  assassination 
of  her  husband,  Rajiv  Gandhi. 

Gandhi,  blown  up  by  a 
Tamil  suicide  bomber  in  1991, 
was  the  last  member  of  In- 
dia's top  political  dynasty  to 
govern,  and  the  party  fears  it 
can  never  return  to  the  glo- 
ries of  the  past  without  an 
heir  apparent. 

The  participation  of 
Gandhi’s  Italian-bora  widow 
— her  first  foray  into  active 
politics  — is  seen  as  the  last 
chance  to  hold  together  an 
organisation  so  disheartened 
by  defections  that  the  octoge- 
narian Congress  leader, 
Sitaram  Kesri,  pleaded  with 
his  colleagues  on  Sunday  not 
to  treat  the  party  as  a railway 
platform  where  they  could 
hop  on  and  off  at  will. 

Mrs  Gandhi’s  rare  state- 
ment yesterday  acknowl- 
edged the  depths  of  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  Congress 
parly.  “A  large  number  of 
Congress  workers  from  all 
over  the  country  have 
requested  Mrs  Sonia  Gandhi 
to  take  active  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Congress  party 
which  is  at  the  moment  pass- 
ing through  a very  crucial 
phase,"  the  curt  message 
from  V.  George,  her  secre- 
tary, said. 

Although  she  has  com- 
manded the  loyalties  of  vet- 
eran Congress  leaders  since 
her  husband's  death,  Mrs 
Gandhi  famously  abhors  poli- 


tics. Now  aged  61.  she  has 
spent  the  past  six  years  pre- 
siding over 'wealthy  founda- 
tions dedicated  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Rajiv  and  his 
Indira.  But  die  has  made  a 
habit  of  having  Congress 
leaders  to  tea,  and  her  power 
rests  in  part  on  the  ability  of 
her  courtiers  to  interpret  her 
silence. 

Her  entry  is  an  acknowled- 
gement that  this  ballot  


‘Now  that  she  has 
come  in,  we  will 
see  the  results.  We 
will  win  a majority" 


forced  on  a reluctant  elector- 
ate by  the  Congress  party's 
withdrawal  of  support  from 
the  United  Front  rwaiHi/w 
government  — - was  engi- 
neered either  at  her  behest  or 
in  a misguided  attempt  to  win 
her  favour. 

The  party  pulled  the  plug 
on  the  18-montb-old  govern- 
ment last  month,  claiming  it 
could  not  support  a coalition 
which  included  a Tamil  party 
linked  — albeit  tenuously  — 
by  a judicial  inquiry  to  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  assassination. 

Mrs  Gandhi  was  further  em- 
barrassed last  week  when  her 
discreet  intervention  to  stop  a 
breakaway  party  in  West  Ben- 
gal foiled.  In  the  past  fort- 
night, the  Congress  has  been 
shaken  by  defections  in  at 
least  six  states,  and  the  rebels 
have  been  scathing  about  Mr 
Kesri’s  performance. 

The  Congress  greeted  her 
entry  with  glee,  insisting  that 
Mrs  Gandhi,  who  speaks 
Hindi  and  wears  saris  with 
aplomb,  possesses  enough  of 
the  family  charisma  to  ward 
off  an  electoral  disaster  ex- 
pected to  be  even  worse  than 
its  historic  rout  of 1996. 

With  Mrs  Gandhi  at  the 
hustings,  party  leaders  ar- 
gued they  could  even  hold 


Hardliner  leads 
Vietnam  rulers 


WckCurmnhnrBuves 
In  Bangkok 


THE  appointment  of  a 
conservative  as  the  new 
boss  of  Vietnam’s  ruling 
Communist  Party  has  put 
into  question  prospects  for 
reform  — at  a time  when  the 
country  confronts  social  un- 
rest and  economic  hardship. 

Senior  officials  told  diplo- 
mats in  Hanoi  yesterday  that 
the  army’s  political  commis- 


Gcneral  Le  Kha  Phieu:  door 

Communist  disciplinarian 

sar,  General  Le  Kha  Mtleu, 
known  as  a dour  disciplinar- 
ian, had  taken  over  as  Com- 
munist Party  secretary-gen- 
eral from  Do  Muoi*  a&Q  80. 

His  selection  compMts  an 
Ifc-month  transition  for  Viet- 
nam’s top  troUa  — party 
boss,  president  and  prime 
minister  — in  time  for  what 
promises  to  be  a tough  eco- 
nomic year  with  a back- 
ground of  rural  unrest- 
Gen  Phieu,  aged  66,  comes 
from  a younger  generation 
than  the  retiring  crus^vet^- 
ans.  who  were  shaped  by  so 
years  c£  war  against  France 

and  the  United  States. 


.ft.  uMy. 
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But  the  general  is  of  a 
markedly  different  school  to 
the  reformist  prime  minister, 
Pham  Van  Khai.  aged  64.  who 
is  trying  to  steer  Vietnam 
from  its  disastrous  Soviet- 
style  '•fwnmanri  economy  to  a 
free  market,  and  to  the  new 
president,  Tran  Due  Luang,  a 
technocrat  aged  60. 

Gen  Phieu  has  enjoyed  a 
remarkable  rise  to  power 
■einrp  ending  the  Vietnam  war 
in  1975  as  an  obscure  div- 
isional commissar.  By  1991  he 
had  become  the  army's  politi- 
cal chief  and  ideological 
guardian.  He  climbed  to  the 
politburo  only  in  1994,  and 

two  years  later  was  a member 

of  its  powerful  five-man 
standing  committee  running 
dafly  business. 

He  could  not  have  reached 
these  heights  without  a 
strong  streak  of  pragmatism, 
analysts  note.  But  he  comes  to 

the  job  of  party  leader  with 
little,  if  any,  first-hand  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  outside 
Vietnam  and  a deep  suspicion 
of  imperialist  interests. 

Such  credentials  will 
hardly  reassure  foreign  inves- 
tors and  aid  donors,  demoral- 
ised by  stalling  economic 
reforms  and  a swing  back  to 
conformity  after  some  liberal- 
ism in  areas  such  as  the 
media. 

The  Communist  Party 
remains  committed  in  princi- 
ple to  economic  reform,  and 
the  new  leadership  should 
end  months  of  policy  drift 

Even  the  most  conservative 


compromise  uy  — 

Asia’s  economic  turmoil  on 
an  already  sluggish  economy. 

Widespread  outbursts  of 
public  fury  at  official  cpmjp- 
Son  and  the  issue  of  had 
ownership  have  starkly  frus- 
trated the  risks  of  disappoint- 
ing popular  expectations. 


their  own  against  the  right- 

wing  Hindu  nationalist  Bhar- 
atiya Janata  Party 

‘The  one  person  the  Bjp 

was  afraid  of  was  Sonia 
Gandhi,’’  said  V.  N.  GadgU, 
the  Congress  spokesman. 
“Now  that  she  has  come  in, 

we  wm  see  the  results."  He 
claimed  the  party  would  even 
wlnamajoriiy- 

Others  took  a more  realistic 
view.  “We  have  been  badly 
damaged,”  Rajesh  Pilot,  a for- 
mer Congress  minister,  said. 

Mr  Gadgil  said  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  assassination  would 
be  . a central  election  issue. 
But  the  scion  of  the  dynasty 
has  been  little  mourned, 
remembered  largely  for  a cor- 
ruption scandal  involving  the 
purchase  of  guns  from 
the  Swedish  firm  Bofors. 

Commentators  say  Mrs 
Gandhi’s  continued  involve- 
ment in  politics  owes  as  much 
to  her  desire  to  w»W»in  the 
political  clout  that  could 
avoid  full  exposure  of  the  af- 
fair as  to  a sense  of  duty. 
However,  with  her  daughter 
Priyanka  recently  married, 
and  her  son  Rahul  abroad, 
there  were  no  other  takers  for 
the  family  legacy. 


Sbaravan  Kumar,  a street  performer  from  the  state  of  Rajasthan  in  northern  India,  breathes  fire  to  entertain  shoppers  in  the  capital  New  Delhi 
Many  shopkeepers  arrange  for  performers  to  amuse  the  crowds  at  India’s  annual  year-end  shopping  spree  photograph- kamal  kishore 


Kenyan  elections 


Widespread 
will  to  vote 
overcomes 
poll  chaos 


Lucy  Hannan  in  Nairobi 


ETERMINED  Ke- 
nyans queued  for  up 
to  seven  hours  yes- 
terday to  vote  in 
presidential  and  parliamen- 
tary polls,  despite  disruption 
<pm«pd  by  inadequate  plan- 
Ding  and  floods  and  the  threat 
of  violence. 

The  electoral  commission 
extended  voting  by  24  hours 
in  some  areas  after  admitting 
serious  problems.  A Commis- 
sion statement  said  there 
would  be  no  counting  of  votes 
already  cast  “until  farther 
notice".  It  instructed  police  to 
guard  ballot  papers  overnight 
to  prevent  interference. 

But  many  among  the  9 mil- 
lion registered  electorate 
managed  to  vote.  Long  queues 
of  people  stood  up  to  seven 
hours  to  vote  showing  stoical 
determination  to  cast  their 
ballots  despite  chaotic  organi- 
sational delays.  Deep  suspi- 
cion of  an  electoral  process  al- 
ready marred  by  corruption 
and  violence  was  expected  to 
produce  a low  turnout  But 
many  of  those  queuing  said 
they  were  determined  to 
“bring  in  change". 

Although  the  first  day  of 
voting  passed  off  relatively 
peacefully,  there  were  some 
reports  of  violence  — includ- 


ing the  uninpi  of  a young 
man  and  a four-month-old 
baby  mKlaya.  in  the  west  as 
ruling  Kenya  African 
National  Union  (Kanu)  and 
opposition  National  Demo- 
cratic Party  voters  clashed  at 
a polling  station. 

Concerns  about  serious  ir- 
regularities were  expressed 
by  church  and  nongovern- 
mental organisations  arHug 
as  monitors. 

A statement  released  yes- 
terday afternoon  said  there 
were  “major  shortcomings”, 
including  delays  in  receiving 
election  material,  voters' 
names  missing  from  registers 
and  inadequate  ballot  papers 
at  some  stations. 

flooding  in  the  coastal  and 
north-eastern  provinces  pre- 
vented elections  taking  place 
in  some  areas. 

In  a statement  broadcast  on 
television,  the  electoral  com- 
mission reassured  the  public 
there  was  “nothing  sinister  in 
the  irregularities". 

President  Daniel  arap  Moi 
voted  in  his  borne  village  a f j 
Sacho  in  the  north-west  He 
declared  himself  confident  of  i 
winning  another  five-year 
term  but,  in  an  unusual  mo- 
ment of  doubt,  said  his  rating 
Kanu  party  “may  not  secure  a 
two-thirds  majority  in 
parliament". 

He  is  still  Immensely  popu- 


Kenyans  wait  to  cast  their  votes  in  Mombasa  yesterday.  Turnout  was  high  despite  some  violence  and  widespread 
suspicion  of  the  electoral  process,  as  voters  expressed  a determination  to  ’bring  in  change’  photootaphtsayyidazim 


lar  in  his  own  constituency, 
which  has  clearly  benefited 
from  bis  19-year  leadership. 
The  town  of  KabameL  capital 
of  Mr  Mol's  Barlngo  West 


Tension  was  reported 
among  the  queues  of  voters  in 
the  Kitui  constituency  of  the 
presidential  hopefol  Charity 
Ngllu.  Kanu  members  have 


Opposition  members  prepared  to 
spend  the  night  guarding  ballots 


constituency,  can  boast  well- 
maintained  mads  pnii  pris- 
tine public  buildings. 

But  he  knows  there  is  a 
strong  desire  for  change  else- 
where in  the  country. 


reportedly  been  buying  up 
voter  cards  In  an  attempt  to 
undermine  her  candidature. 

Many  people  believe  that 
the  greatest  beneficiary  of 
discontent  in  Kenya  will  be 


Mwai  Ribald,  Mr  Moi’s  other 
main  rival.  In  the  ethnic  flef- 
doms  created  by  the  opposi- 
tion, Mr  Kibald  can  draw  sup- 
port from  the  sizeable 
Kikuyu-related  groups  in  at 
least  three  of  the  eight 
provinces. 

The  winning  candidate 
needs  to  win  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  vote  in  five  prov- 
inces, or  face  a run-off 

Voters  who  bad  queued  for 
up  to  eight  hours  in  Nakuru, 
Rift  Valley  province,  said 
they  would  wait  for  as  long  as 
It  took  to  “vote  out  the  sys- 
tem'’. In  a line  that  stretched 


two-abreast  down  three 
streets,  many  said  they  would 
vote  for  Mr  Kibakl. 

The  scene  was  similar  in 
Kinoo,  lo  miles  from  Nairobi, 
where  there  was  violence  ear- 
lier this  year  during  demon- 
strations for  political  reform. 

One  voter  said  he  had 
“slaughtered  the  cockerel"  - 
symbol  for  the  ruling  party. 
Young  men  waiting  outside 
the  polling  station  shrugged 
at  the  prospect  of  a Moi  vic- 
tory. As  they  said  they  could 
not  accept  such  a result, 
while  one  mimed  the  firing  of 
a machine-gun. 


Frail  Kaunda  rallies  support 


Danrfd  Boraaford 
hi  Cap*  Town  and 
Ini 
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former  Zambian 
president  Kenneth 
Kaunda  appeared  in 
court  yesterday  to 
challenge  his  detention  under 


emergency  laws,  but  the  hear- 
ing was  postponed  until  Fri- 
day after  one  of  his  lawyers 
collapsed  in  the  courtroom. 

Daniel  Lisulo  collapsed 
while  making  a habeas 

corpus  application  that  Mr 

Kaunda,  who  is  held  in  a max- 
imum security  prison  In  cen- 
tral Zambia,,  be  granted  bail 
or  put  under  house  arrest  Mr 
Lisulo  was  taken  to  hospital 
from  the  courtroom. 

International  pressure  for 
Mr  Kaunda’s  release  has  in- 
tensified amid  concern  for  his 
health.  Mr  Kaunda,  aged  73,  is 
on  a hunger  strike  and  was 
said  to  be  fuelled  by  reports 
that  he  was  seen  to  be  talking 
to  himself  in  court  yesterday. 

His  wife.  Betty,  has  at- 
tempted to  persuade  her  hus- 
band — a committed  vegetar- 
ian — to  hall  his  hunger 
strike  by  threatening  to  stop 
taring  her  own  medication 
for  diabetes  and  heart 
disease. 

Mr  Kaunda  appeared  frail 
and  said  be  drank  water  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time  since 
his  arrest  on  Christmas  Day. 
He  “I  am  weak  physi- 
cally but  strong  spiritually. 


This  is  the  beginning  of  their 
end  . . . Let  them  produce  the 
evidence.” 

Inside  the  court.  Kaunda 
appealed  to  his  supporters  not 
to  provoke  the  government. 
He  said:  “Well  teach  them  a 
lesson  they'll  never  forget, 
but  it  must  be  peaceful.” 

The  court  heard  that  he  bad 
been  ill-treated  in  JaiL.  “Our 
client  has  suffered  psycholog- 
ical torture  at  the  hands  of 
state  agents  who  kept  him  in 
a room  ftiH  of  convicted  crim- 
inals, some  of  whom  commit- 
ted violent  crimes,”  one  of  his 
legal  team  told  the  court 

Hundreds  of  Kaunda  sup- 
porters gathered  outside  the 


Community,  (SADC),  which 
is  currently  beaded  by  South 
Africa. 

South  Africa  — whose  Pres- 
ident Nelson  Mandela  is  an 
old  ally  of  Mr  Kaunda  — Brit- 
ain, the  United  States  and 
Libya  are  among  countries 
caning  for  his  release. 
Zimbabwe’s  President  Robert 
Mugabe,  as  chairman  of  the 
Organisation  for  African 
Unity,  (OAU),  has  sent  his  for- 
eign minister,  Stan  Mudenge, 
to  see  Mr  Chiluba, 

President  Chiluba  has 
struggled  for  years  to.  block 
Mr  Kaunda’s  return  to  power 
after  the  steady  decline  in 
support  for  his  ruling  Move- 


‘Let  them  produce  the  evidence. . . 
We’ll  teach  them  a lesson  they'll  never 
forget,  but  ft  must  be  peaceful' 


courtroom  to  denounce  Presi- 
dent Frederick  Chiluba,  while 
dozens  of  armed  police  ringed 
the  bufidlng. 

The  former  Tanzanian  pres- 
ident Julias  Nyerere  flew  to 
Lusaka  yesterday  to  try  to 
mediate  as  15  Zambian  oppo- 
sition parties  pulled  out  of 
constitutional  talks  in  protest 
at  Mr  Kaunda’s  detention, 
citing  fears  for  their  own 


Mr  Nyerere  is  believed  to 
be  on  behalf  of  the 

Southern  Africa  Development 


merit  for  Multiparty  Democ- 
racy. He  introduced  a consti- 
tutional amendment,  aimed 
at  Mr  Kaunda,  banning  Zam- 
bians of  foreign  parentage 
from  presidential  office. 

He  saw  an  opportunity  after 
a comic-opera  coup  attempt 
by  a small  group  of  seemingly 
drunk  army  officers  while  he 
was  attending  the  Common- 
wealth conference  in  Edin- 
burgh at  the  end  of  October. 
Mr  Chihiba  returned  home  to 
order  a round-up  of  political 
opponents  and  introduce  a 

t. 


state  of  emergency,  accusing 
Mr  Kaunda  erf"  planning  the 
coup  attempt  Human  rights 
groups  claim  that  some  de- 
tainees have  been  tortured. 

Mr  Kaunda.  who  was  in 
South  Africa  during  the  coup 

attempt,  tried  to  call  Mr  Chi- 
luba’s  bluff  by  returning 
borne  last  week,  only  to  be 
thrown  into  Mukobeko  maxi- 
mum security  prison  at  Kab- 
we,  north  of  the  capital 
Lusaka. 

The  Chfluha  government 
insists  he  stay  in  prison. 
“Government  will  not  follow 
the  whims  and  fancies  of 
people  who  are  friends  of 
Kaunda."  the  Zambian  home 
affairs  minister.  Peter 
Macbungwa.  declared  at  the 
weekend. 

He  added  that  said  Mr 
Kaunda  would  not  be  released 
“just  because  be  is  a former 
president  and  has  power  and 
friends  in  high  places”. 

Justice  Lombe  Chibesa- 
konda,  who  heads  The  chair- 
woman of  Zambia's  Perma- 
nent Human  Rights 
Commission.  Justice  Lombe 
Chibesatunda,  who  visited 
the  former  president  in  jail 
the  Kabwe  prison  and  has 
recommended  that  be  be  held 
in  his  own  home. 

• Meanwhile.  Mr  Nelson 
Mandela  yesterday  brushed 
aside  questions  about  estab- 
lishing the  justification  for 
diplomatic  ties  with  Beijing  . 
in  the  light  of  China’s  human 
rights  record. 


Green  Cards  go 
for  $500,000 


WUXiam  Branlgin 
hi  Washington 


ML  RECENT  advertisement 
Mm  in  the  Times  of  Oman 
^^MoSering  a United  States 
Green  Card  “to  anyone  who 
can  show  $500,000  [£300,0001” 
looked  like  a dubious  offer.  In 
fact  it  was  based  on  a little 
known  but  quite  legal  US  gov- 
ernment programme  to  en- 
courage immigration  by 
wealthy  foreign  investors. 

The  investor  visa  pro- 
gramme. passed  by  Congress 
In  1990  as  a way  to  compete 
for  foreign  capital  and  create 
jobs  in  the  US,  reserves  up  to 
10,000  Green  Cards  a year  — 
conferring  legal  US  resident 
status  and  constituting  the 
first  step  towards  citizenship 
— for  investors  and  their  Im- 
mediate families. 

To  qualify,  the  principals 
must  each  create  at  least  10 
full-time  US  jobs  by  investing 
$1  million  — or  $500,000  if  the 
jobs  are  in  high-unemploy- 
ment areas  — setting  up  a 
new  business  or  rescuing  or 
expanding  an  existing  one. 

The  workers  must  not  be 
relatives  of  the  investors,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  US  citizens. 

In  recent  years  investor 
visas  have  been  issued  only 
more  than  80  per  cent  going  to 
Asians  — mostly  from  Tai- 


wan. South  Korea,  China  and 
Hong  Kong.  Zn  1996.  the  latest 
fiscal  year  for  which  figures 
are  available.  936  people 
received  them,  including 
spouses  and  children. 

In  part  because  of  promo- 
tions like  the  one  by  a private 
consulting  firm  in  Oman,  the 
programme  is  gradually  be- 
coming better  known  and  its 
promoters  expect  the  1997 
numbers  to  show  a sharp 
increase. 

With  Hong  Kong  now  under 
Beijing's  control  and  Aslan 
economies  In  turmoil,  the 
promoters  hope  to  attract 
even  greater  numbers  of 
wealthy  Asians. 

Advocates  of  the  scheme  say 
it  brings  in  immigrants  with 
needed  capital,  saves  troubled 
companies  and  creates  Jobs.  By 
contrast  they  say.  many  immi- 
grants entering  the  US  under 
the  prevailing  system  (which 
stresses  family  ties)  are  poor 
and  unskilled. 

Critics  say  there  is  some- 
thing unsettling  about  market- 
ing immigrant  visas  like  a 
commodity.  Although  the 
green  cards  are  "conditional" 
for  two  years  under  the  pro- 
gramme. pending  verification 
that  the  investment  has  been 
made  and  the  jobs  created,  the 
transaction  is  viewed  by  some 
as  only  one  step  removed  from 
selling  US  citizenship-  — 
Washington  Post. 
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Breaking  the  glass  ceiling 

Women  have  the  job  numbers  but  not  the  quality 


ONE  OF  the  most  interesting,  and  long 
overdue,  trends  in  Britain  is  the  femini- 
sation  of  employment.  Almost  70  per 
cent  of  the  450,000  professional  jobs 
created  between  1981  and  1 996  have 
gone  to  women,  according  to  a report 
published  today  by  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  the  University  of 
Westminster.  This  follows  a report  ear- 
lier in  the  year  that  more  women  than 
men  are  becoming  solicitors  (it  may 
soon  be  true  of  barristers  as  well). 
Government  figures  last  week  showed 
that  in  September  1996.  for  the  first 
timg,  there  were  more  women  in  em- 
ployment than  men  (1L248  million 
against  11236).  This  historic  event  went 
unnoticed  because  it  was  the  result  of  a 
backdated  revision  to  the  quarterly  fig- 
ures for  September  1996.  Since  then 
men  have  recaptured  their  historic  nu- 
merical supremacy  but  it  won’t  last  for 
long.  The  tide  of  history  is  going 
against  them. 

Since  1969  when  Mrs  Thatcher  came 
to  power  — but  not  because  of  her  — 
the  number  of  employed  women  has 
risen  23  per  cent  while  male  jobs  have 
fallen  16  per  cent  If  recent  trends 
continue  women  will  become  the  major- 
ity of  employees  and  even  more  so  if  the 
Go  varment's  welfare-to-work  policies 
are  successful-  It  is  a common  (male) 
response  to  the  feminisation  of  employ- 
ment to  dismiss  women’s  jobs  as  part- 
time  or  of  less  economic  importance 
than  men’s  jobs.  It  is  true  that  far  more 
women  work  part-time  than  men  but 
this  could  change  in  future.  Since  1984 
the  number  of  part-time  women  em- 
ployees has  risen  by  only  20  per  cent 
whereas  part-time  male  jobs  have  more 
than  doubled.  As  the  economy  moves 
remorselessly  away  from  dependence 
on  smokestack  ‘'male”  jobs  (in  ship- 
yards, steel  wiiii a or  coal  mines) 
towards  the  service  industries,  includ- 
ing information  technology,  traditional 
demarcation  lines  of  gender  will  disap- 


pear. If  men  want  to  avoid  the  discrimi- 
nation that  women  have  suffered  so 
long  they  will  have  to  adjust  to  a new 
world  in  which  ability,  flexibility, 
training  and  capacity  to  work  from 
home  will  matter  more  than  the  Divine 
Right  of  the  Male  to  the  best  jobs. 

There  are  sfcOl  two  big  citadels  of 
discrimination  waiting  to  be  stormed: 
pay  and  seniority.  Today’s  survey 
shows  that  women  are  still  being  paid 
20  per  cent  less  than  men  for  doing  the 
same  sort  of  job.  That’s  bad  — but  not 
as  bad  as  it  used  to  be.  In  1974  women 
only  earned  66  per  cent  of  male  earn- 
ings compared  with  80  per  cent  now.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Centre  for  Eco- 
nomic Performance  found  that  al- 
though women  have  experienced  fester 
growth  in  earnings  at  most  levels  there 
is  still  a wide  gap  between  the  top  and 
the  bottom.  The  real  winners  in  the  pay 
battle  have  been  highly  paid  women 
whose  earnings  have  almost  doubled  in 
real  terms  since  1973. 

The  fectors  running  in  favour  of 
women  are  likely  to  continue:  improv- 
ing educational  achievements  (includ- 
ing better  results  at  “A”  level),  anti- 
discrimination  laws  and  increasing 
demand  for  the  goods  and  services 
women  traditionally  produce.  Achiev- 
ing equality  of  opportunity  at  senior 
levels  won’t  be  quite  so  easy.  It’s  partly 
ingrained  male  prejudice  but  also  the 
fact  that  top  jobs,  especially  in  view  of 
the  hours  worked,  are  structured 
around  having  a partner  at  home.  Still, 
eventually  efficiency  will  march  hand- 
in-hand  with  fairness.  Improved  provi- 
sion for  child  care  and  continuing  im- 
provements in  education  and  skills  will 
help.  So  will  the  pressures  of  an  in- 
creasingly globalised  economy.  In 
future  it  will  be  those  countries  that 
make  best  use  of  their  indigenous 
resources  that  will  succeed.  That  mes- 
sage hasn’t  got  through  to  top  manage- 
ment yet  But  it  will,  it  will. 


A very  unfortunate  precedent 

Arresting  the  Mirror  reporter  could  inhibit  serious  journalism 


IT  IS  not  in  doubt  that  Dawn  Alford,  a 
reporter  on  the  Daily  Mirror,  techni- 
cally broke  the  law  when  she  pur- 
chased a small  quantity  of  cannabis  off 
the  17-year-old  son  of  a cabinet  minis- 
ter. She  has  now  duly  been  arrested 
and  bailed  on  suspicion  of  possession 
of  the  drug.  Though  we  had  misgivings 
about  the  proportionality  of  the  origi- 
nal story,  we  think  this  is  a dangerous 
road  to  go  down. 

The  state  of  our  libel  laws  mean  that 
reporters  pursuing  investigations  have 
to  retain  irrefutable  proof  before  publi- 
cation. Investigations  about  drug  deal- 
ing are  often  impossible  to  pursue  with- 
out a reporter  purchasing  a small 
quantity  of  the  drug  for  analysis.  There 
has  for  years  been  an  understanding 
between  press  and  police  about  the 
process  involved.  At  its  best,  it  is  an 
understanding  which  has  been  of  gen- 
eral public  benefit  The  evidence  thus 
obtained  has  led  to  the  conviction  of 
many  criminals  over  the  years. 

An  alarming  new  trend  was  set  in 
July  when  the  trial  of  two  men  accused 
of  counterfeiting  large  sums  of  money 
was  halted  on  the  grounds  that  the  News 
of  the  World  had  published  the  results  of 
its  investigations  into  the  alleged  crime 
the  day  after  tipping  off  the  police.  It 
was  argued  that  the  newspaper's  story 


had  prejudiced  the  trial  and  the  paper 
was  fined  £50,000  — a fine  that  was 
endorsed  last  week  by  the  Court  of 
Appeal.  This  judgment  was  baffling.  In 
future,  editors  will  be  forced  to  publish 
the  story  in  advance  of  informing  the 
police.  Criminals  will  thus  have  plenty 
of  warning  to  flee  or  destroy  evidence. 

The  Mirror’s  story  about  the  politi- 
cian's son  was  not  of  the  same  order  as 
the  News  of  the  World  story.  It  also 
raised  difficult  issues  to  do  with  privacy 
and  children.  But  our  reservations 
about  the  original  story  — an  awful  lot 
of  newsprint  over  ten  quid’s  worth  of 
dope  — also  apply  to  the  police  reaction. 
It  was  a tiny  amount  of  cannabis.  Ms 
Alford  did  not  use  it  herself  she  took  it 
to  a forensic  laboratory  for  examination. 
It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a parallel 
instance  of  a reporter  being  arrested  by 
the  police  in  such  circumstances.  The 
suspicion  must  be  that  — just  as  the  boy 
was  singled  out  because  of  his  connec- 
tion to  a powerftil  minister,  so  is  the 
newspaper.  That,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  an 
unfortunate  state  of  affairs.  A precedent 
could  be  set  which  could  greatly  Inhibit 
serious  journalism  in  the  public  inter- 
est It  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  the  police 
and  the  minister  involved  reflect  on  the 
possible  consequences  of  Ms  Alford’s 
arrest 


Quangos:  Dobson’s  choice 

The  Government  should  prefer  democracy  to  cronyism 


FRANK  DOBSON  says  he  wants  only 
“the  very  best  people”  to  serve  on  the 
boards  of  NHS  trusts  — and  who  would 
disagree?  He  also  wants  to  involve  more 
women  and  local  people  — and  we  all 
say  amen  to  that  too.  Yet  he  now  faces 
Conservative  charges  of  “packing” 
trusts  with  Labour  placemen  by  hand- 
ing seats  on  the  boards  to  Labour  coun- 
cillors and  others. 

At  first  glance  Mr  Dobson  would 
seem  perfectly  justified  in  brushing 
aside  the  criticisms  of  his  Tory  opposite 
number,  John  Maples.  Like  journalists, 
opposition  spokesmen  have  to  find 
something  to  say  during  the  holiday 
period.  His  grievance  centres  on  a 
single  leaked  letter,  apparently  reveal- 
ing Mr  Dobson’s  commitment  to  getting 
more  local  councillors  on  NHS  boards. 
That  doesn't  sound  so  terrible,  espe- 
cially when  Labour’s  election  manifesto 
explicitly  promised  to  make  the  NHS 
panels  more  representative  of  the  com- 
munities they  serve.  Mr  Maples  says 
that  since  so  many  local  authorities  are 
in  Labour  hands,  seats-for-councils 
really  means  seats-for-Labour. 

Many  Labour  supporters  could  be 
forgiven  for  recalling  the  old  Hartley 


Shawcross  line,  declaring  that  “we  are 
the  masters  now”  and  telling  the  Tories 
to  get  stuffed.  They  packed  the  NHS 
boards  and  countless  other  quangos 
with  their  friends  and  benefactors. 
Frank  Dobson  is  unlikely  to  share  such 
crude  thinking,  but  his  position  is 
flawed  all  the  sama  Of  course  the 
people  who  oversee  our  hospitals 
should  be  of  the  highest  calibre,  with  a 
stake  in  the  local  community,  a genuine 
belief  in  the  principles  which  underpin 
the  Health  Service.  But  if  that  outcome 
can  only  be  achieved  by  a secretary  of 
state,  handpicking  board  members 
from  Whitehall,  then  it  hardly  repre- 
sents a great  step  toward  progress.  In  a 
democracy,  the  best  way  to  ensure  the 
increase  in  local  representation  Mr 
Dobson  wants  is  also  the  most  obvious 
and  direct:  elections.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  using  medical  services 
should  not  pick  the  men  and  women 
who  run  them.  Opponents  will  say  such 
contests  would  be  greeted  only  with 
apathy.  But  if  that  logic  were  applied, 
we’d  abolish  all  local  elections.  If  Frank 
Dobson  wants  to  end  the  rule  of  the 
quango  in  health,  he  should  prescribe  a 
dose  of  much-needed  democracy. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


A question 
on  Ireland 

A FRIEND  of  mine,  an  el- 
derly widow,  has  spent 
Christmas  in  her  house  along 
The  reason:  her  only  child,  a 
son,  is  halfWay  through  a 
nine-year  prison  sentence. 

She  genuinely  cannot 
understand  why  a person  sen- 
tenced to  35  years  for  wreck- 
ing a prestige  hotel,  murder- 
ing Bye  people  and  maiming 
others,  is  allowed  home  for 
the.  second  year  running  to 
sppnH  Christmas  with  his 
family,  whilst  her  son.  whose 
offence  was  not  even  a pale 
reflection  of  these  atrocities, 
was  not  allowed  the  same  con- 
cession. especially  when  our 
prisons  are  supposedly  so 
overcrowded  (Terror  threat  to 
Ulster  peace,  December  29). 

She  Is  a life-long  Labour 
supporter,  but  is  genuinely 
confhsed  at  what  she  consid- 
ers unfair  and  unjust  bias  in 
favour  of  terrorists,  when  she 
compares  it  to  her  son’s  law- 
breaking.  Perhaps  your  news- 
paper or  some  of  your  readers 
could  provide  the  lady  with 
the  answer  to  her  quandary, 
that  would  help  ease  the  bit- 
terness at  what  she  considers 
British  injustice. 

Evan  Roberts. 

Awelfryn,  Thomas  Street, 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  Glamorgan. 


Please  include  a full  postal 
address  on  all  letters.  We  may 
edit  them:  shorter  letters  are 
more  likely  to  appear.  We  regret 
we  cannot  acknowledge  those 
not  used 


Labour:  is  this  party  over? 


ROY  Hattereley’s  call  for 
Labour  Party  members 
to  stay  and  fight  be- 
cause "Labour  remains  cer- 
tainly foe  best;  and  perhaps 
the  only,  hope  of  social  Justice 
in  this  country"  is  absurd 
(Endpiece,  December  29). 

New  Labour  is  committed 
to  obtaining  power  for  foe 
sake  of  it,  just  like  the  Labour 
Party  at  municipal  leveL  The 
vast  number  of  “reviews” 
hpirig  undertaken,  and  foe 
slavish  commitment  to  Con- 
servative spending  plans, 
make  it  clear  that  New 
Labour  bad  little  idea  if  what 
it  wanted  to  achieve,  other 
than  winning  a general  elec- 
tion. In  any  case,  foe  changes 
in  Labour's  constitution  and 
organisation  make  it  more  or 
less  Impossible  for  ordinary 
Labour  members  to  “fight” 
the  leadership. 

Many  of  them  will  find  a 
new  political  home  in  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats,  as  have  10 
forma:  Labour  councillors  in 
now  enjoying  our 
ess  of  debate  poli- 
tics of  principle,  and  adding  a 
wide  range  of  experience  to 
our  team.  Many  former 
Labour  voters  and  members 
will  follow  suit  across  the 
country,  helping  the  Liberal 
Democrats  to  emerge  as  the 
principal  oppositkm  to  New 
Labour’s  conservatism. 

CBr  Kevin  Daws. 

Leader,  Lib  Dems. 

London  Borough  of  Hackney, 
London  E81EA. 


■fEN  Coates  and  Hugh 
■%Kerr  (PR  will  help  us.  say 
rebel  MEPs.  December  29) 
have  shown  their  opposition 
to  the  plans  for  one-parent 
farnfUPR  fha  disabled,  wind 
and  sick.  Party  members 
overwhelmingly  agree  with 
them  ButI  hope  they  will  not 
leave  foe  party. 

The  right  wing  would  be 
only  too  delighted  it  would 
save  the  leaders  foe  job  of  get- 
ting rid  of  dissident  voices  by 
other  mwang,  ie  deleting  foeir 
names  fmm  shortlists  for  foe 
European  and  Westminster 
parliaments.  The  idea  of  set- 
ting up  a new  Labour  Party  is 
an  idle  dream.  I urge  fellow 
members  to  fight  for  democ- 
racy from  within. 

Frank  Album. 

U Eastleigh  Road,  . 
Manchester  M2SQBQ. 

WOULDN'T  it  be  better 
for  everyone  if  we  bad 
an  electoral  system  that 
allowed  candidates  to  stand 
on  the  . platform  .of  their 
choice  and  permitted  the  pub- 
lic to  support  them  without 
fear  of  their  votes  being 
wasted?  The  “eld  left"  and  foe 
“old  right”  could  put  their 
cases  to  foe  electorate  and 
might  even  get  a few  votes. 
Mr  Blair  would  be  free  of  all 
the  sniping  and  could  get  on 
with  foe  programme  he  was 
elected  to  implement 
Phil  Woodford. 

62  TdHington  Park. 

London  N43RA. 


ROY  Hattersley  has  a 
cheek.  He  obviously  for- 
gets that  he  and  Neil  Kinnock 
were  major  contributors  to 
getting  rid  of  “real  social- 
ism”, a process  which  was 
very  necessary,  firstly,  if  we 
were  to  keep  pace  with  foe 
changes  in  foe  rest  of  foe 
world  and,  secondly,  if 
Labour  was  to  have  any 
chance  of  being  elected  again. 

He  also  forgets  that  the 
“real  socialists”  — Arthur 
Scargill,  Pat  Wall,  Derek  Hat- 
ton & Co  (then  all  card-carry- 
ing Labour  Party  members) 
helped  foe  Tories  to  18  years 
of  mis-rule  by  proriding  easy 
fodder  for  the  once  antagonis- 
tic tabloids.  Yes,  we  all  stayed 
and  fought  all  right  and 
elected  leaders  who  realised 
that  some  things  had  to 
change  right  through  from 
dear,  old  Michael  Foot  Nell 
and  Roy.  John  Smith  to  Tony 
Blair  and  John  Prescott 
But  under  whom  and  what 
platform  did  we  get  back  into 
power,  with  the  help  of  thou- 
sands Of  new  Labour  mem- 
bers and  the  hacking  of  thou- 
sands of  new  Labour  voters? 

We  want  and  have  got 
realists.  Roy  Hattersley 
should  take  his  phoney  “real 
socialism”  and  have  his  intel- 
lectual discussions  with  his 
pal  David  Owen. 

Trevor  Marsh. 

9 Norton  Avenue. 

Shuttlewood. 

Chesterfield. 

Derbyshire. 


LIKE  Roy  Hattersley,  X can- 
not identify  what  David 
Owen  claimed  to  be  Andrt 
Gide’s  definition  of  socialism- 
But  Glde  never  Joined  a politi- 
cal party.  He  did  not  feel  abU 
to  subscribe  to  any  of  them, 
Just  before  his  death  he 
wrote:  “Have  faith  In  those 
who  search  for  truth,  he 
doubtful  of  those  who  find  It’ 
question  everything,  but  do 
not  doubt  yourself*.  For  soma 
of  us  long-time  (more  than  SO 
years  In  ray  cose)  but  no 
longer  Labour  Party  mem- 
bers. foe  aphorism  has  con- 
temporary meaning. 

Cyril  Cooper. 

CourtraL  Castle  H1U, 
Tonbridge.  Kent  TN12  7BT. 

ROY  Hattersley  urges  puz- 
zled Labour  followers 
like  myself  to  stand  and  fight 
Exactly  what  contribution  X 
could  make  to  any  great  de- 
bate I can’t  Imagine,  but  1 am 
perfectly  willing  to  stick 
around  if  he  or  anyone  else 
can  convince  me  that  Blair  & 
Company  have  a genuine  vi- 
sion for  the  country  and  not 
just  a few  bright  Ideas. 
Valentine  Farrell. 

38  Links  Road, 

Blackpool  FYl  2RU. 

THE  Stalinist  tendency  is 
worrying  enough  without 
the  separate  threat  of  prefer- 
ential votes  for  women  MEPs. 
Janet  Pascoe. 

12  Milton  Court,  Ickenham. 

Nr  Uxbridge,  UB10  BND. 


Not  a wet  eye 
in  the  house 

■JEADING  Ian  Jack’s  article 
nkm  the  death  of  Diana 
(Those  who  felt  differently, 
Weekend,  December  27)  re- 
awakened my  anger.  We  were 
holidaying  in  Greece  and  the 
hysteria  was  such  that  the 
English,  Dutch.  German,  fiat 
ian  and  Greek  newspapers 
sold  out  within  30  minutes. 

Returning  to  London  then 
was  to  enter  a world  of  the 
mawkish  and  unreal.  The 
grief  seemed  manufactured.  I 
so  agree  with  Jack's  descrip- 
tion of  it  as  oppressive. 

The  public's  participation 
was  that  of  the  off-stage 
chorus  of  a Greek  tragedy,  a 
back-up  to  the  main  perfor- 
mance. It  was  a spectacle  un- 
real and  populist  In  my  Marx- 
ist days,  a concept  we  used 
was  “mystification”;  some- 
thing Is  not  what  it  appears. 
Diana  was,  after  an,  a com- 
modity. and  she  excelled  in 
selling  herself 
Marguerite  Valentine. 

56  OsbaldestonRoad, 

London  N167DR- 


OUR  Intelligentsia  seems 
desperate  to  tell  os  how 
unmoved  they  were  by  foe 
death  of  Diana.  Ian  Jade  takes 
this  neo-confessional  move- 
ment one  step  farther,  by 
revealing  that  yes,  he  went  to 
the  Mail;  yes,  he  watched  foe 
funeral  and  cried;  bat  no,  he 
was  not  moved.  This  is  as  close 
to  “I  didn’t  inhale”  as  anyone 
gets  without  being  sued  for 
copyright  by  Bill  Clinton. 
William  GUL 
U Alwyne  Place, 

London  N12NL. 

«H|HILE  the  sudden  death  of 
WW  any  young  woman  is  a 
tragic  event.  I find  it  incredi- 
ble that  such  a large  number 


offoe  general  public  were  able 
to  identify  so  closely  with  an 
aristocratic,  self-confessed 
adulteress,  who  apparently 
spent  more  mi  clothes,  holi- 
days and  health  treatments 
each  year  than  most  of  them 

ftjirn  in  q HfWIny 

A R Chamberlain. 

2 Glastonbury  Road, 

Hove,  East  Sussex  BN3  4PL. 

OUT  OF  consideration  for 
your  long-suffering  read- 
ers, may  I suggest  you  make  a 
new  year  resolution  to  make 
the  Guardian  a Diana-free 
zone  in  1998? 

Chris  WUJls- 
Birkbeck  College, 

London  WC1E  7HX. 


Poor  lookout 

CHARIX3TFE  Denny  points 
out  (Economics  briefing, 
December  29)  that  hvrrea«ring 

petrol  taxes  affects  poor  car- 
owners  mor&  than  rich  car- 
owners,  where  the  impact  is 
measured  as  a proportion  of 

homphnM  Inmma. 

But  single  parents,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  unemployed 
have  particularly  low  rates  of 
car  ownership.  So,  the  very 
poorest  will  not  be  paying  in- 
creased petrol  duly,  but  will 
benriit  foe  most  if  foe  money 
raised  is  spent  on  improved 
public  transport. 

Poorer  people  have  also  suf- 
fered disproportionately  from 
foe  impacts  of  new  roads  and 
traffic  growth.  They  are  more 
likely  to  live  in  inner-city 
areas  with  more  cars  passing 
through-  Richer  people  are 
more  likely  to  live  away  from 
city  centres  and  have  large 
front  garrinrw  and  double  glaz- 
ing, all  of  which  reduce  the 
impact  of  traffic.  Everyone’s 
quality  of  life  is  worsened  by 
excessive  car  nse,  but  the  poor 
suffer  most  of  aXL 
Richard  MotmtfonL 
76  Springfield  Road, 
Birmingham  B14  7DY. 
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Costly  waste 

THE  BNFL/Magnox  merger 
(Report,  December  23) 
highlights  the  need  for  a com- 
prehensive review  of  OK  nu- 
clear-waste management  pol- 
icy. The  merger,  won  by  the 
Government  at  a stated  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  of  at  least  £4 
billion,  is  likely  to  be  a signifi- 
cant under-estimate,  accord- 
ing to  research  by  Sussex 
University. 

This  shows  that  total  UK  nu- 
clear liabilities  could  rise 
from  £42  billion  to  £70  bill  ton. 
Of  the  £42  billion,  as  much  as 
70  per  cent  Is  not  fhnded  to 
date.  This  shortfall  has  devel- 
oped despite  £7  billion  levied 
from  electricity  consumers 
since  1990  to  meet  nuclear 
safety  and  dean-up  costs  be- 
fore privatisation. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  future 
cost  of  winding  up  the  nuclear 
industry  and  to  do  this  safely 
will  be  hugely  expensive. 
BNFL  must  open  up  its  ac- 
counts to  public  scrutiny  and 
thoroughly  review  the  policy 
options  and  costs  for  manag- 
ing future  liabilities. 

CDr  Martin  Hemingway. 
Leeds  City  Council, 

Leeds  LSI  1UR. 


Call  to  arms 


ONE  element  is  missing 
from  the  Government’s 
strategic  defence  review 
(Army  ready  to  cat  t»nfc«  in 
Germany,  December  22).  This 
is  the  third  major  review 
since  the  end  of  the  cold  war. 
The  services  are  already  very 
lean  and  efficient  with  struc- 
tures in  place  which  deliver 
best  value  for  money  in  both 
running  costs  and  equipment 
procurement-  . . 

Yet  many  people  in  West- 
minster still  think  there  are 
massive  savings  to  be  made. 
In  this  situation,  there  is  a 
real  danger  that  servicemen 
and  servicewomen  win  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  - no  longer  valued  by  foe 
country.  Who  would  want  to 
join  an  organisation  held  in 
such  low  esteem? 

The  remedy  for  this  must 
be  a dear  and  unequivocal 
statement  that  the  armed  ser- 
vices are  doing  a good  Job  and 
their  efforts  are  highly  val- 
ued. It  must  come  from  Tony 
Blair. 

Edward  Featherstone. 

Fleet  Air  Arm  Officers’  Assoc. 
94  Piccadilly, 

London  W1V  0BP. 


Greetings,  from  reader  to  reader 


DO  we  have  to  submit  to 
baring  our  mail  defaced 
by  advertising,  asks  Kathar- 
ine Stevenson  (Letters,  De- 
cember 29).  Surely,  our  letters 
are  our  private  property;  the 
Post  Office  is  paid  only  to 
carry  and  to  deliver  them. 
Can’t  the  Post  Office  be  sued 
for  trespass  on  private 
property? 

Dorothy  Morris. 

97  CottenhamRoad. 

Hlston, 

Cambridge  CB4  4ET. 

AFTER  hearing  the 
/•Chicken  Shed  single,  I 
agree  with  your  review  (De- 
cember ie):  it  is  awfaL  I’m 
sorry  Maris  Penn  (Letters. 
December  22),  but  to  judge  a 
record  based  on  the  worthi- 
ness of  the  cause  behind  it  is, 
frankly,  patronising 
Sometimes,  even  the  most 
noble  of  intentions  produce 
charity  records  which  are 
simply  crap  — see  Candle  In 
The  Wind  '97. 

Christopher  Clarke. 

16  Monica  Road, 

Leicester  LE32PR. 


A Country  Diary 


"THE  people  of  England  were 
I not  plotting  to  put  Mary, 
Queen  erf  Scots,  on  the  throne 
simply  because  she  was  a 
Catholic,  as  J D Bancroft  sug- 
gests (Letters.  December  29). 
They  plotted  because  the 
throne  was  hers.  Elisabeth 
was  the  illegitimate  issue  of 
an  unlawful  union.  Mary  was 
the  next  legitimate  heir  after 
Mary  Tudor.  Unstable  she 
may  have  been,  but  by  rite 
the  English,  crown  was  hers. 
David  R K Mason. 

11  Stubble  Close, 

Oxford  OX2  9BT. 

IN  this  season  of  goodwill, 
can  I add  my  congratula- 
tions to  Virgin  Trains.  I 
recently  needed  to  visit  my  el- 
derly mother  to  Cardiff  — a 
day-trip  which  involved  three 
trains  each  way  and  a very 
tight  schedule.  Each  train  ar- 
rived and  departed  exactly  on 
time  and  I was  treated  with 
courtesy  and  efficiency. 
Madeleine  M Keyworth. 
Pippins,  Church  Street. 
Scawby,  Brigg, 

North  Lines  DN20  9AE. 


SOMERSET:  It  was  St  Lucy's 
Day,  December  13,  that 
prompted  Donne  to  write: 
“The  World’s  whole  sap  Is 
sunk.”  It  was  popularly 
regarded  as  the  shortest  day 
of  the  year.  On  the  shortest 
day  of  1997,  the  sky  over  Som- 
erset was  a flat,  pinkish  grey. 
Bare,  black  trees  were  silhou- 
etted like  skeletons,  with  no 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the 
branches.  At  Blagdan,  of 
the  county's  tallest  church 
towers  looked  isolated  on  its 
hDL  No  one  was  out  of  doors. 
Down  the  steep  lane  below  the 
vfflage.  between  high  hedges, 
there  was  at  last  evidence  of 
life  in  the  sound  of  fast  run- 
ning water,  which  you  could 
hear  before  you  saw  the  clear 
streams  rushing  over  pebbles 
beneath  the  hedges.  From 
halfway  down  the  bin,  there 
was  a glimpse  of  the  smooth 
expanse  of  lake,  undisturbed, 
like  the  trees,  by  any  breeze. 
Reflections  at  the  lake’s  edge 
were  exact  reverse  lmagw 
From  a little  farther  down, 
we  could  see  crowds  of  white 
gulls,  stationary  on  the  grassy 
promontories,  and  then,  when 
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we  reached  water  leveL  the 
first  real  signs  of  animal 
vitality:  hundreds  of  black, 
diving  ducks  and  a few  mal- 
lards paddling  Industriously 
to  and  fro.  The  reservoir  was 
built  in  1889  to  hold  1,700 
million  gallons  of  water  for 
Bristol.  It  covers  430  acres. 
Despite  the  rushing  streams, 
it  was  not  fall  this  December. 
At  the  edge,  several  feet  of 
elegant  stonework  showed 
above  the  water.  Prom  the 
magnificent  Victorian  dam 
that  stopped  the  rivers  to  turn 
a valley  Into  a lake,  you  see, 
beyond  the  water,  fir  trees  on 
surrounding  slopes,  then 
steeper  wooded  hills  with  the 
Northern  Mendtps  behind 
them.  U looks  like  a mlnia- 

Bristol  Water  Company  made 
fo«  landscape  with  expansive 
■We-  A spacious  park  sur- 
rounds the  grand  pump. 
^se-  ^tititarian  flows  of 
water  become  cascades.  With 
its  ornamental  bridge,  the 
“ “mw  akin  to  Chats- 
worth  than  to  a municipal 
waterworks. 

JOHN  VALUNS 
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Emily  Barr 


IN  the  New  York  Times 


an  advertisement  fora 
I new  film,  which  appears 
to  be  about  new  Labour, 
catches  our  eye.  It  Is  called 

For  Richer  or  Poorer,  and 

stars,  Incredibly  and  im- 
pressively. Tim  Allen,  who 
is  second  only  to  Alastair 
Campbell  in  Mr  Tony 
Blair’s  press  office.  The 
mil-page  ad  features  a pic- 
ture of  a mad-looking  cow 
and  the  Hues:  “A  terrific  ’ 

comedy  teaml”  (they  said  it, 
not  ns)  and  “A  lot  of 

laughs".  We  faxed  young 
Tim.  “Where  do  you  find  the 
time  to  star  in  blockbusting 
movies  alongside  Startle 
Alley?”  we  asked.  "Do  yon 
and  your  ‘terrific  comedy 
team’  support  the  richer  or 
the  poorer,  or  the  mad 
cow?"  Astonishingly,  a 
reply  was  immediately 
forthcoming,  and  this  fact 
alloy  us  to  end  the  year 
having  triumphantly  sal- 
vaged our  relationship  with 
Number  10.  Itis,  in  truth,  a 
little  curt.  'Dear  Guardian 
Diary,”  writes  Tim.  “My 
name  Is  Tim  Allan.  Tim 
Allen  is  a famous  American 
comedian.  I hope  this  helps. 
Yours  sincerely,  Tim  Al- 
lan.” Thank  you  Tim:  I t 
helps  a lot,  and  a happy  New 
Year  to  you. 


LATE  nmnfaaHmi  fof 

most  amusing  press 

k release  of  the  year 

goes  to  Jim  Murphy,  the 
young  MP  for  Eastwood 
who  Is  so  on-message  that 
the  message  ncraKlfmnUy 

has  to  be  surgically 
removed  from  his  backside. 
Jim  has  sent  out  a press 
release  detailing  the  mo- 
ment-by-moment  schedule 
of  his  forthcoming  wed- 
ding. The  Diary  did  not 
receive  it.  and  we  are  grate- 
ful to  Scotland  on  Sunday 
for  passing  on  the  good 
news.  Jim  is  marrying 
“longterm  girlfriend  Claire 
Cook”,  and  invites  the  press 
to  interview  the  happy  cou- 
ple: we  hope  to  do  just  this 
tomorrow. 


FULLi 
cheei 
Fran! 


.of  festive  good 
I cheer,  we  call  “Mad” 
Frankie  Fraser  to  see 
what  he  hopes  the  New  Year 
will  bring.  He  leaves  the 
washing-up  to  come  to  the 
phone.  *Td  like  to  see  Mr 
Mohammed  atFayed  get 
British  citizenship,”  says 
Frankie,  “because  Fve  got 
shares  in  Harrods  (when 
he 'snot  looking).  And  I'd 
like  to  see  all  the  prisoners 
— except  the  child  molest- 
ers and  people  who  attack 
women  and  that — I’d  like  to 
see  all  the  nice  prisoners  let 
out  for  New  Year’s  day  so 

they  can  get  blind 

drunk. . . and  the  editor  erf 
the  Guardian  can  Join 
them.” 


N unpublished  letter 
recently  received  by 
kthe  Sun  has  fallen  on 
to  the  Diary  desk.  It  is  from 
Lord  Longford  and  consti- 
tutes a gentle  rebuke  to  the 
newspaper  for  a leader 

article  about  Myra  Hindley. 
Apparently,  the  sentence 
which  caused  offence  and 
made  it  unprintable  Is  the 
following:  “The  main 
leader  writer  of  the  Sun  I 
know  to  be,  like  Myra,  a 
good  religious  person." 

a m f HAT  did  you  get  for 
lllf  Christmas?  We 
W know  what  John 
Prescottgot,  because  Brian 
BetheU,  that  most  assidu- 
ous of  correspondents,  has 
sent  ns  a copy  of  the  letter 
which  accompanied  his 
Christmas  gift-  “As  this  is 
the  season  of  giving,”  he 
wrote  to  the  deputy  Prime 
Minister,  “please  accept  the 
enclosed  box  of  dog  bis- 
cuits. If  you  are  going  to  be- 
have like  Tony  Blair’s  poo- 
dle  then  It  Is  only  ikir  that 
your  gifts  should  reflect 
your  status.”  Yum  yum.  We 
hope  Mr  Prescott  Is  suit- 
ably grateful,  and  that  he  is, 
even  now,  composing  a po- 
lite thank-you  note. 


IF  you  are  suffering  from 

the  effects  of  festive 
boozing,  spare  a thought 
for  the  elephants  ofDlgha- 

kon  village  in  Bangladesh. 
The  herd  came  rushing 
down  from  the  hills  for 
Christmas  (“trumpeting 

noisily”  according  to  the 
Bangladesh  Observer),  and 

discovered  the  Christmas 
liquor  made  by  the  Garo 
tribes-people.  "The  ele- 
phants got  drunk  and 
Launched  an  attack  on  the 
villagers  and  destroyed 
their  houses,"  says  the 

newspaper.  The  villagers 
have  now  left  their  homes, 
while  police  are  hunting  for 
the  elephants,  believed  to 
be  hiding  nearby.  Clutching 

their  heads  in  shame  and 
remorse,  presumably,  and 

waiting  foritaH  to  blow 

over. 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Blair’s  grabbing  of  power  from  the  cabinet  may  soon  cause  real  trouble,  but . . . _ 

Amazingly  good  so  far  very  rich  spend 

loads  of  money 


Commentary 


HE  most  shocking 
event  of  1997  was 
the  appearance  of  a 
government  A year 
ago  Britain  did  not 

have  a government.  Oh.  there 
were  people  ghost-walking 
through  the  rode  of  rahin»t 
minister,  and  Parliament  con- 
tinued slightly  to  ftmf-Hfm 
There  was  a prime  mmuitwr 
by  the  name  of  Major  who 
climbed  in  and  out  of  aero- 
The  limousines  con- 


tmued  to  come  and  go.  But 
there  wasn’t  a government 
There  wasn't  a group  of 
elected  politicians  with  a po- 
litical programme  which  any- 
one had  the  smallest  sense  of 
them  being  able  to  carry  out. 

This  wasn’t  entirety  detri- 
mental to  the  country.  Italy, 
after  ah,  had  functioned  for 
decades  without  a govern- 
ment, and  had  prospered  in 
the  process.  Britain  took  its 
place  as  another  laboratory 
experiment  in  the  modest  rel- 
evance of  strong  government 
to  a strong  economy.  The 
nation  was  being  taught  that 
maybe  government  didn't 
matter,  and  it  did  not  chafe 
unduly  at  the  impotence  and 
corruption  lY^wn 

London.  All  the  same,  when  it 
bad  the  chance,  instead  of 
shrugging  its  shoulders,  with 
a single  contemptuous  heave 
it  kicked  the  bastards  out  and 

let  piBumnumt  rAmmmmffP 

If  you  believe  in  foe  all- 
importance  of  strong  govern- 
ment, foe  past  right  months 
have  been  a thrilling  experi- 
ence. Personalty  1 think  only 
politicians  end  their  outriders 
wallow  uncritically  in  such 
transcendence.  I have  never 
been  a disciple  of  strength, 
and  regard  the  British  system 
as  &r  too  waiiTpnTaWe  by  foe 
muscular  exertion  of  a small 
cabal  But  nobody  can  deny 
foe  novelty,  after  all  these 
years,  of  having  a 
government. 

It  has  been,  so  for,  an. amaz- 
ingly good  government  I can't 
recall  a precedent  for  its  ener- 
gy and  calculated  purpose. 
The  first  years  of  Mrs 
Thatcher  were  disorderly 
lunges  in  a direction  few  of 
her  ministers  were  sure  0 £ 
Mr  Blair  has  begun  to  do  what 
be  said  he  would  do,  including 
being  more  radical  than  any- 
one understood  would  be  the 
case.  He  always  used  to  say  as 
much,  to  the  feinfoeerts  who 
accused  him  of  being  too  con- 
servative. This  impression  of 
conservatism  helped  to  get 
him  elected.  Yet  whSe  doing 
few  things  that  weren’t  fore- 
shadowed in  the  speeches  and 
manifestos,  he  has  not  been 


conservative.  What  was  for- 
gotten in  foe  cynical  commen- 
taries during  March  and  April 
was  foe  simple  potency  of  a 
prime  minister,  leading  a 
party  that  believes  in  inter- 
vention. who  commands  a 
loyal  and  irresistible  parlia- 
mentary majority. 

He  has  been  so  damned 
active.  There  really  will  be  a 
Scottish  Parliament  and  a 
Welsh  Assembly.  There  really 
will  be  a Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  an  incorporated 
BIQ  of  Rights.  No  sooner  does 
Mr  Blair  establish  the  prior- 
ity, and  have  his  people  do  foe 
work,  foan  the  parliamentary 
majority  will  do  foe  business. 
In  most  cases,  moreover,  he 
has  tended  towards  foe  bold 
rather  than  foe  defensive  op- 
tion, n»wng  risks  with  central 


control.  Nobody  can  call  this 
conservative.  The  Tories  will 
oppose  tt  every  subdause  of 
the  way.  This  may  be  an  era 
of  ideological  merging,  hut; 
what  with  Europe  and  the 
constitution,  we  are  guaran- 
teed ferocious  partisanship— 
though  ferocious  is  absurdly 
flattering  to  Mr  Hague  — 
across  all  the  ground  where 
the  Government  is  most 
active. 

OR  can  Gordon 
Brown  he  called 
conservative. 
Handing  interest- 
rate  policy  to  foe 
Bank  was  a cleansing  recognl- 
tion  of  foe  truth:  in  econom- 
ics, the  national  and  political 
have  yielded  to  the  interna- 
tional and  technocratic.  It 
was  a big  decision  in  every 
sense.  Mr  Brown  is  doing 
other  big  penally  tax- 

ing foe  monopoly  utilities, 
moving  hard  on  welfare  and 
work,  abolishing  tax  credits 
for  the  ynfHfong  who  invest  in 
pension  funds,  working  his 
way  towards  a possibly  seis- 
mic alteration  in  the  ways 
public  money  is  spent 
And  that's  another  good 
thing  about  the  Government. 
There’s  a mix  between  ur- 


gency and  patience.  As  well  as 
being  so  damned  active,  it  is 
prepared  to  live  with  ridicule 
for  the  number  of  studies  and 
reviews,  more  than  50,  it  has 
set  in  train.  This  is  foe  acme 
of  its  good  sense.  After  the  fid- 

lies  wreaked  by  conviction- 
government  in  the  Thatcher 
years,  Mr  Blair  is  showing  a 
larger  strength  by  not  trying 
to  decide  everything  at  once. 
Seep  on  reviewing,  I say. 
Spare  us  a government  that’s 
sure  it  is  right  even  when  it 
hasn’t  Tnq*V»  np  its  mind  — a 
trait  discernible  in  the  occa- 
sional minister  but  which  is 
not  yet  a coUecUve  deformity. 

What  the  Government  has 
mobilised  is  the  power  of  new- 
ness. It  is  not  doing  much  that 
millennial  socialists  have 
been  preaching  for  most  of 
this  century.  There  is  no  nov- 
elty of  that  kind.  Mr  Blair’s 
barely  hidden  purpose  is  to 
drain  all  remnants  of  social- 
ism out  of  the  British  body 
politic.  But  the  sheer  commit- 
ment that  comes  from  newly 
arriving  in  power  is  to  he 
seen  in  several  fields,  where 
nothing  very  novel  is  being 
attempted,  but  the  logic  of  the 
familiar  is  pursued  with  such 
burning  drive  as  to  make  it 
awm  rmhrmgtmihly  fresh. 


The  Tories  gave  a big  com- 
mitment to  education.  Any 
government  must  It  is  the 
commonplace  of  foe  western 
world,  trailing  behind  the 
east.  But  Mr  Blair  has 
doubled  it  without  spending 
much  more  money.  It's  too 
early  to  say  whether  the  ab- 
sence of  money  means  that 
his  efforts  will  be  judged  a 
charade.  But,  from  his  own 
office  in  No  10,  he  has  man- 
aged to  set  foe  education  pri- 
ority pulsating  through  the 
system,  which  does  appear  al- 
ready to  have  had  a jolting  ef- 
fect on  schools,  teachers  and 
bureaucrats.  Mr  Blunkett  Is  a 
steady  star  of  the 

The  Tories,  likewise,  tried 
very  hard  on  Ireland.  It  was 
one  of  Mr  Major’s  more  admi- 
rable displays  an  the  rack  of 
office.  But  the  years  had 
himriprf  them  to  the  leap  that 
needed  to  be  made.  Even  had 
they  not  been  in  hock  to  the 
Unionists,  Major  would  never 
have  had  the  nerve  to  meet 
Rfan  Fein.  Mr  Blair's  willing- 
ness to  do  so,  stripping  away 
the  decades  of  painfol  senti- 
ment and  futile  moralising, 
was  something  open  to  a new 
leader  with  a huge  majority, 
and  he  did  not  agonise  about 


Drugs  and  the  minister’s  son 


Mirror  editor  Piers  Morgan  is  outraged 
by  the  arrest  of  his  undercover  reporter 


MY  FIRST  reaction  as 
editor  of  the  Mirror, 
on  hearing  that 

police  had  arrested  our 

reporter  Dawn  Alford  for 
possession  of  cannabis,  was 
to  laugh  out  loud.  How 
■n..ri«g  that  the  first  time 

an  investigative  Journalist 
gets  nicked  for  doingher 
job  is  when  she  has  caught  a 
cabinet  minister’s  sondeal- 
ing  drags.  What  an  extraor- 
dinary coincidence  — I 
don't  think. 

My  second  reaction  was 
one  of  ftiry  that  my  reporter 
had  been  smeared  to  this 
outrageous  maimer.  Herar- 

JestTw&ch  made  headline 
news  without  any  explana- 
tion on  some  broadcasts 
yesterday,  has  to  he  one  of 
tiSmostdisgracrfW^^ 

on  investigative  journalism 

t can  ever  remember. 

Let  us  analyse  her 
‘•crime”-  Two  weeks  ago  foe 
Mirror  received  a 
that  the  17-yearold  son  of  a 
cabinet  minister  was 
teavBy  tato  both 


many  sack  tips,  most  of 


which  turn  out  to  be 
nonsense. 

As  we  normally  do  in. 
snch  circumstances,  we  sent 
two  experienced  reporters 
down  to  the  London  pub 
where  this  youth  was  alleg- 
edly doing  his  illicit  busi- 
ness. The  reporters,  posing 
as  estate  agents,  engaged 
the  youth  and  his  mates  in 
casual  conversation.  It 
quickly  turned  to  the  rave 
scene,  and  drugs. 

To  give  you  some  Idea  of 
the  youth’s  experience  to 
thing  affairs  his  nickname 
was  “Whizz”.  At  closing 
tteie,  he  volunteered  foe  in- 
formation that  he  could  get 
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some  good  quality  “hash 
resin"  cannabis.  He  spoke 
to  knowledgeable  detail  of 
exactly  what  kind  of  drugs 
our  reporters  were  getting, 
and  the  price.  This  was  no 
f&st-ttmer  being  cruelly  set 
np.  This  was  a misguided 
young  man  to  a dodgy  pub- 
crowd  who  had  been  behav- 
ing fairly  recklessly  given 
bis  father's  status. 

The  deal  was  agreed.  TQie 
youth  went  off  to  his  main 


dealer  in  a corner  of  the  pub 
and  returned  with  the  resin. 
He  beckoned  Dawn  Alford 
outside  and  banded  her  the 
bag  to  exchange  for  the 
agreed  £10.  If  we  had  not 
paid  the  money,  we  would 
not  have  received  the  can- 
nabis, and  the  investigation 

would  be  worthless. 

Armed  with  the  evidence. 

Miss  Alford  went  home.  The 

time  was  il^Opm,  far  too 
late  for  any  forensic  labora- 
tory still  to  be  open  to  test 
toe  substance.  Newspapers 
have  always  had  drags  ob- 
tained in  such  circum- 
stances tested  before  taking 
them  to  the  police,  to  pre- 
vent toe  valuable  time  of 
our  law-enforcement  offi- 
cers being  wasted  examin- 
ing what  might  turn  out  to 
be  Ozo  cubes  at  midnight. 

The  police  have  always 
preferred  it  this  way.  I have 
been  involved  Jn  countless 
Similar  cases  on  both  toe 
Mirror  and  file  News  of  the 
World  and  never  once  had  a 
reporter  arrested  for  pos- 
session. The  police  are  usu- 
ally very  grateful  for  our 
h«»ip  in  nailing  criminals. 
But  instead  we  are  now  the 

villains  of  the  piece.  What  a 

ridiculous  joke. 

Onr  reporter’s  arrest  yes- 


terday was  an  outrageous 
decision  which  is,  to  my 
opinion,  specifically  de- 
signed to  deflect  attention 
from  the  criminal  activities 
of  a cabinet  minister's  son 
to  the  entirely  Justifiable 
methods  deployed  by  a 
newspaper  to  expose  them. 

The  decision,  which  the 
Investigating  nfWwr  admit- 
ted was  “out  of  Ms  hands”. 

has  dearly  been  taken  be- 
cause of  the  sensitive  posi- 
tion held  by  the  cabinet 
minister  and  is  an  affront  to 
investigative  journalism. 
The  cabinet  minister  con- 
cerned has  on  several  occa- 
sions in  the  past  week  ex- 
pressed Ms  gratitude  to  me 
for  the  sensitive  way  -the 
Mirror  has  handled  this  ob- 
viously delicate  story. 

IN  VIEW  of  toe  youth's 
age,  we  decided  not  to 
publish  Ms  identity  or 
that  of  Ms  father.  We  took 
this  view  before  they 
attended  a police  station 
where  the  youth  was  ar- 
rested, arguably  proMbit- 
lng  us  by  law  from  reveal- 
ing their  identity. 

We  have,  at  all  times,  be- 
haved within  the  law  and 
the  parameters  of  the  new 
PCC  Code  of  Conduct-  We 


matching  the  moment,  He  did 

not  shrink,  in  thia  hard  Cir- 
cumstance, from  hip  general 
desire  to  lead,  to  be  a leader, 
to  stand  out  there  and  take 
the  risk,  and  thereby  demon- 
strate — a driving  obsession, 
this — bow  utterly  nnaJike  he 
fa  to  the  miserable  scenes  of 
non-government  that  went 
before. 

Ourselves  drenched  in 
those  scenes,  we  grew  accus- 
tomed to  flndtng  very  little 
good  to  think  about  the  so- 
called  government  Deep  scep- 
ticism gripped  the  entire  sec- 
tinn  of  the  fa™*  which  thought 
about  government  at  alL  Even 
in  better  times,  such  scepti- 
cism is  very  British  very 
healthy,  gnd  1 think  it  win 
soon  be  needed  again.  But  un- 
less one  Is  to  say  that  an  gov- 
ernment Is.  ex  hypothesi 
wicked  and/or  incompetent, 
it's  worth  saluting  such  a 
phagfl  when  this  institution, 
behind  the  incumbents’ 
laughable,  bullying  concern 
for  image  and  perception,  is 
doing  a solid  job. 

So  where  do  X carp?  There 
must  be  something  wrong. 
Where  are  the  points  most 
likely  to  make  it  impossible  to 
write  such  a piece  as  this  at 
the  end  of 1998? 

The  first,  undoubtedly,  is 
Europe.  It’s  unlikely  that  the 
British  presidency  of  +Hp  ED, 
starting  on  Thursday,  will 
have  beenatrlumph,  and  cer- 
tain that,  with  the  single  cur- 
rency beginning  a year  from 
now,  Mr  Blair’s  desire  to  be  a 
leader  in  Europe  will  look  be- 
seechingly empty,  as  he  utters 
it  from  the  fringe  of  a Europe 
which  Is  taking  its  next  leap 
forward  without  him. 
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HE  Government 
feces  a great  test  in 
1998:  how  to  prepare 
the  country  for  eco- 
nomic and  mone- 
tary union,  as  it  keeps  vow- 
ing, While  maintaining  Hip 

scepticism  impiirit  in  refus- 
ing to  say  when  it  will  join. 
My  guess  is  that  this  will  pro- 
duce its  own  ruinous  form  of 
cleavage:  not,  & la  Major,  a 
split  party,  but  a split  govern- 
ing mind,  a dire  divide  be- 
tween words  and  action. 

The  second  threat  to  all  this 
purposeful  action  comes,  I 
think,  from  the  very  strength 
on  which  it  has  so  far  been 
based.  This  is  a government 
in  thrall  to  its  own  dispropor- 
tionate triumph  on  May  1, 
and  to  the  laadgr  who  pro- 
duced it  Its  collective  mem- 
bership permits  him  to  run  it 
as  a personal  figfdnm,  consult- 
ing here  and  there  with 
selected  colleagues,  running 
the  show  through  an  inner 
cabinet,  not  all  of  whose  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  real  thing 
or  have  any  other  base  than 
as  a Blair  familiar.  The  cabi- 
net itself  has  taken  further 
giant  strides  Into  the  desert  of 
irrelevance  towards  which 
Mrs  Thatcher  propelled  it 
Nobody,  these  days,  even 
talks  about  the  cabinet  as  a 
centre  of  power,  or  its  meet- 
ings as  occasions  where  diffi- 
cult matters  are  thrashed  out 
between  people  whose  convic- 
tions matter  to  them. 

This  will  get  worse  in  1998. 
There  will  be  a dean-out  of 
the  old  sweats  who  are  there 
on  sufferance,  whose  opin- 
ions. though  seldom  uttered, 
do  not  enjoy  the  leader’s 
respect  They  wffl.be  replaced 
by  new  men  and  women 
wham  the  leader  does  respect 
because  they  can  be  relied  on, 
down  at  the  wire,  to  agree 
with  him.  Strong  government 
will  continue.  It  wffl.  get  stron- 
ger stflL  But  1998  is  the  year 
when  there  will  be  fraying  at 
the  edges  of  the  party,  as  the 
direction  of  all  this  strength 
takes  many  Labour  politi- 
cians to  places  they  never 
dreamed  to  go. 


also,  in  my  view,  behaved 
responsibly  in  informing 
the  minister  of  his  son’s 
problem  before  we  splashed 
him  across  the  front  page. 
In  fact,  we  went  further 
fhnn  that. 

I assured  the  minister  my- 
self that  I did  not  intend  to 
publish  the  story  at  all  be- 
cause of  file  youth's  age. 
But  I added  that  our  Investi- 
gation had  established  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  this 
young  man  was  into  drags 
fn  a fairly  alarming  manner 
and  the  situation  was  likely 
to  get  more  serious. 

I left  it  to  the  minister  to 
decide  what  course  of  action 
to  take,  my  only  request 
being  that  if  he  decided  to 
go  public  with  the  problem 
then  I would  like  tt  to  be  in 

the  Mirror. 

He  was  grateful,  bat 
aware  that  our  tipsters 
would  go  elsewhere.  He  also 
knew  that  his  son.  had  bro- 
ken by  file  law  by  selling  is 
drags  and  derided  Ms  only 
course  of  action  was  to  go  to 
the  police. 

By  doing  so,  he  knew  we 
would  be  obliged  to  report 
our  involvement.  When  a 
cabinet  minister  shops  Ms 
son  for  dealing  drags  It  does 
not  remain  a secret.  I be- 
lieve the  Mirror  has  be- 
haved entirely  correctly 
and  responsibly.  Those  who 
decided  to  order  the  arrest 
of  Dawn  Alford  yesterday 
cannot  say  the  same. 


Mark  Steel 
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tO  are  these  people 
who  can  afford 
things?  Every  year 
Christmas  and  the  sales 
which  follow  raise  this  ques- 
tion for  many  of  us. 

For  example,  wandering 
through  John  Lewis  on 
Oxford  Street.  2 noticed  a 
small  wooden  elephant.  “A 
possible  gilt,"  I thought  “but 
don't  be  naive.  These  things 
are  always  more  expensive 
than  you  think.  It's  probably 
about  50  quids'  worth  of 
elephant." 

So  I flicked  over  the  price 
tag.  and  saw  that  it  cost  £400. 
There’s  a fraction  of  a second 
in  these  circumstances  In 
which  you  battle  with  your- 
self not  to  about  “£400  for  a 
poxy  wooden  elephant”,  but 
sadly  you  usually  win  and 
creep  quietly  off  to  the  record 
shop. 

Who  are  these  people  who 
see  the  price  and  then  buy  toe 
Item?  They  must  buy  similar 
things  on  a regular  basis,  as  it 
would  be  no  good  having  a 
house  full  of  clothes  from  Dr 
Barnado’s  and  furniture 
found  in  skips,  while  In  the 
living  room  was  a £400  ele- 
phant standing  on  an  upside- 
down  rusty  pram. 

Yet  it  turned  out  that  the 
elephant  was  at  the  pauper's 
end  of  the  market  Next  to  it 
was  a wooden  sphinx  — 
£1,500.  Which  was  probably 
bought  by  someone  rich 
enough  to  write  it  off  against 
tax  — claiming  that  the 
sphinx  performed  vital  secre- 
tarial duties  for  his  company. 

The  sales  provide  an 
mwiriai  reminder  of  how  rich 
the  rich  are.  Selfridges  of- 
fered a 60-inch  television  for 
£2£00,  but  some  sets  must 
have  been  sold  at  the  original 
price  of  £18^00.  At  that  price, 
at  least  the  purchasers  would 
get  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing they  could  afford  to  waste 
money,  whereas  the  idiot 
with  the  bargain  has  an  ob- 
ject that  cant  ever  be  used,  as 
the  possibility  of  waking  up 
from  an  afternoon  nap  and 
seeing  a life-size  Noel  Ed- 
monds staring  at  you  must 
break  every  health  and  safety 
regulation  in  Europe. 
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ND  so  it  goes  on.  Adver- 
tised in  the  Spectator: 
, pairs  of  South  Sea  pearl 
earrings  from  £3,500.  And  you 
know  that  nothing  ever  turns 
out  to  be  the  “from"  price. 
£3£00  is  probably  the  self- 
service  price:  you  have  to 
dive  for  the  pearls  yourself 
But  best  of  an  there  is  Ivor 
Spencer,  the  Queen's  ex-but- 
ler. He  is  shortly  to  begin 
hosting  four-week  training 
courses,  during  which  he 


promises  to  show  the  16-25- 
year-old  offspring  of  the  rich 
“how  to  behave  as  guests  at 
the  world's  best  hotels,  and 
how  to  entertain’’.  As  this  Is 
the  time  of  year  for  news- 
paper quizzes,  stop  and  have 
a guess  how  much  this  course 
costs  per  person. 

Ready?  Seventy-seven  thou- 
sand, five  hundred  pounds. 
HI  put  that  In  figures  so  you 
don't  think  it’s  a mis-print 
£77,500.  “Blimey,’'  you’re 
thinking,  “you  could  get 
nearly  200  wooden  elephants 
for  that.” 

Tastefully  placed  above  an 
advert  asking  readers  to 
“send  money  to  help  St  Mun- 
go's work  with  the  homeless", 
an  article  In  the  Times  as- 
sures us  that  the  course  will 
“comport  their  lives  with 
style  and  panache”.  Just  as 
well.  It  would  be  a bit  rough  If 
you  paid  all  that  money  and 
turned  up  to  find  the  bloke 
dressed  in  a donkey  Jacket 
with  black  pudding  In  his 
beard,  advising  you  “not  to  go 
in  the  khasi  for  a while  If  I 
was  you". 
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COMMON  theory 
amongst  those  who 
wish  to  see  a more 
equal  society  is  that  Britain  is 
divided  between  the  two 
thirds  that  are  doing  all  right, 
and  the  one  third  that  Is  being 
left  behind.  Yet  a glance  at  toe 
super-rich  shows  that  most  of 
us  are  a few  degrees  either 
side  of  surviving,  while  a tiny 
handful  are  in  an  entirely 
different  world  of  wooden  ele- 
phants, style,  panache  — and 
South  Sea  pearls. 

As  statements  flow  daily 
from  New  Labour  about  how 
we  can  no  longer  afford  toe 
welfare  state  In  its  old  form, 
the  richest  500  people  in  Brit- 
ain are  today  worth  £16 
billion  more  than  at  the  start 
of  the  year.  £11  b Allan  a year 
would  be  raised  if  corpora- 
tion tax  were  returned  to  the 
rate  it  was  at  under  Nigel 
Lawson. 

It  would,  however,  be  an 
unimaginative  way  of  making 
society  fairer.  New  Labour  is 
always  keen  on  new  ideas,  so 
how  about  a wooden  elephant 
tax:  anyone  who  bought  one 
would  be  told:  *Tm  sorry,  you 
clearly  have  too  much  money. 
We’re  faking  charge  of  the 
£400,  and  your  elephant  goes 
back  to  toe  store.” 

Then  they  could  employ  a 
Daily  Mirror  journalist  to  at- 
tend a gala  charity  ball,  and 
ensure  that  toe  subject  of 
style  and  panache  came  up  in 
conversation.  Amidst  scenes 
you  would  scarcely  believe, 
they  find  out  which  of  them  is 
due  to  go  on  toe  course  run  by 
the  Queen’s  ex-butler,  and 
discover  that  their  parents 
are  high-ranking  members  of 
the  aristocracy.  They  inform 
the  tax  office,  who  have  no 
choice  but  to  confiscate  the 
£77,500  and  spend  it  on  the 
health  service.  And  toe  whole 
thing’s  secretly  filmed  and 
shown  as  toe  "Gotcha”  dur- 
ing toe  following  week’s  Noel 
Edmond's  House  Party  on  60- 


inch  screens  in  every  market 
place. 
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10  OBITUARIES 


James  Lees-Milne 


House-hunter  for 


the  National  Trust 


JAMES  Lees-Milne. 
who  has  died  aged 
88,  would  wish  to  be 
remembered  as  an 
architectural  histo- 
rian. for  that  was  the  central 
interest  of  his  life.  But  radiat- 
ing from  It  were  two  spofces  — 
his  work  for  the  National 
Trust,  and  hi*  autobiogra- 
phies, diaries  and  biogra- 
phies. He  was  the  greatest 
house-hunter  that  the  trust 
has  ever  had  and  his  books  on 
non-architectural  subjects 
reflect  the  facility  and  grace 
which  adorned  his  life.  His  di- 
aries reveal  a fastidious  intel- 
ligence combined  with  a great 
zest  for  life. 

He  was  competent  and  in- 
dustrious, never  a worka- 
holic. He  had  time  for  plea- 
sure and  gave  it.  His 
friendships  were  not  those  of 
a snob,  but  of  a man  who  ap- 
preciated quality  in  people  as 
he  did  in  buildings;  he  was  a 
natural  aristocrat,  though  not 
bom  one,  who  believed  in 
class  distinctions,  but  not  In 
class  barriers.  Isolate  some  of 
the  jottings  in  his  six  pub- 
lished volumes  of  diaries 
(“How  1 detest  democracy  — 
government  by  the  masses, 
uncultivated,  rancorous,  sav- 
age, philistine,  the  enemies  of 
all  things  beautiful”),  and  his  ! 
attitude  might  be  thought  of- 
fensively patrician-  But  no- 
body was  less  arrogant  in  his 
manner,  nobody  less  supercil- 
ious. “I  am  not  a social  snob," 
he  once  wrote,  “hut  I like  the 
company  of  my  intellectual 
superiors.”  Brooks's  Club 
was  his  natural  habitat 
He  was  diffident  and  courte- 
ous, seldom  aroused  to  anger, 
but  he  could  be  sharp  in  his 
judgments  and  gave  Ms  pro- 
tests teeth,  particularly  if  a 
work  of  architecture  or  a 
stretch  of  unspoiled  country- 
side were  threatened,  or  a 
lorry  drove  down  his  lane 
with  klaxon  blaring.  He  bated 
ungoverned  noise,  scruffiness 
as  distinct  from  untidiness, 
modern  art  and  the  spread  of 
villas,  an  symptoms  of  what 
he  termed  unification.  He 
would  have  chosen  1750,  or 
perhaps  2720.  as  the  year 
when  he  would  have  wished 
to  be  21. 

Lees-Milne  was  the  son  of  a 
dreamy  mother  whom  he 
loved  and  a one-eyed,  gam- 


bling, mercurial  Worcester- 
shire squire  whose  philistin- 
ism Jim  did  not  hesitate  to 
lampoon  in  his  autobiogra- 
phy, Another  Self  in  1970.  At 
Eton  he  discovered  the  plea- 
sures of  reading  and  compan- 
ionship, but  Oxford  was  “a 
bitter  disappointment"  be- 
cause he  received  no  proper 
tuition.  On  a visit  to  Rous  ham 
with  other  undergraduates, 
he  was  the  only  one  to  be  ap- 
palled when  his  host,  drunk 
like  the  rest,  amused  his 
guests  by  shooting  offthe  gen- 
itals of  the  rococo  statues.  It 
was  a turning-point  In  his 
life.  "That  evening,"  he. 
wrote,  “I  made  a vow  to  de- 
vote my  energies  and  abilities 
to  preserving  the  country  i 
houses  of  England.”  j 

After  an  apprenticeship  as  ! 
assistant  to  Lord  Lloyd,  | 


In  1974,  convinced 
England  would  be 
a communist 
state,  he  displayed 
all  the  paranoia  of 
the  parvenu 


whom  he  much  admired,  and  ; 
to  Sir  Roderick  Jones,  head  of 
Reuters,  whom  he  did  not.  his 
chance  came.  In  1936  he  was  j 
appointed  secretary  to  the  : 
National  Trust's  country 
house  committee,  formed  in 
that  year  to  acquire  and  man. 
age  historic  houses  donated 
to  them,  mostly  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Lees-Milne  himself. 
The  first  four  volumes  of  his 
diaries,  beginning  with  Ances- 
tral Voices  (1975),  record  with 
engaging  self-mockery  and  a 
sense  of  the  absurd  how  he 
criss-crossed  the  country  in 
the  bleakest  weather,  in  the 
tattiest  of  cars,  and  during  the 
gloomiest  of  the  war  years  — 
he  had  been  invalided  out  of 
the  Irish  Guards  in  1941  when 
concussed  by  a bomb  In  Hyde 
Park  Square.  He  was  calling 
by  invitation  on  the  often  de- 
crepit inheritors  of  similarly 
decrepit  houses  of  supreme 
architectural  merit  most  of 
them  occupied  by  evacuees, 
schools  or  troops.  He  per- 


suaded them  that  their  salva- 
tion and  their  duty  lay  with 
the  National  Trust 

He  was  not  simply  the 
Trust's  chief  envoy  and 
i charmer.  His  knowledge  of 
domestic  architecture  was  ex- 
pert his  taste  impeccable  and 
i his  efficiency  so  dependable 
I that  the  Trust's  Country 
House  Scheme  , as  it  evolved 
was  largely  of'  his  devising. 
His  successive  chairmen. 
Lords  Esher  and  Crawford, 
asserted  that  if  they  had 
comfiaH  the  whole  of  England 
they  could  not  have  found 
anyone  more  suited  to  El  his 
post  The  houses  that  he  eased 
into  the  Trust’s  ownership 
read  like  battle  honours: 
duuieoote.  Bidding,  Monte- 
cute,  Stourhead.  Knole,  Poles- 
den  Lacey,  Cliveden,  La  cock 
and  many  others. 

For  a man  so  exhaustingly 
busy,  on  a salary  of  £400  (in 
1936)  unsupplemented  by  any 
private  income,  he  managed 
at  the  same  time  to  develop  a 
wt  Titillating  social  and  per- 
sonal life.  By  his  confession, 
“whichever  sex  happened  to 
he  the  object  of  my  passion, 
that  passion  was  in  my  eyes 
perfectly  normal  and  praise- 
worthy" and  It  was  not  until 
1951,  when  he  was  43,  that  he 
married  an  old  friend,  Al- 
vflde,  herself  a writer,  decora- 
tor and  gardener  of  distinc- 
tion. In  the  same  year  he 
retired  from  full-time  employ- 
ment with  the  National  Trust 
(remaining  its  adviser  on  His- 
toric Buildings  until  1966).  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  Geor- 
gian Group,  which  he  bad  co- 
founded with  Robert  Byron , 
and  others,  and  to  authorship. 

In  this  he  was  already  prac- 
tised. Hie  had  written  the  i 
Trust’s  guide  to  their  proper- 1 
ties  and  a study  of  the  age  of 
Robert  Adam.  Now  he  added 
books  on  the  Tudor  Renais- 
sance, Inigo  Jones,  the  Ba- 
roque in  Italy,  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal. and  the  Baroque  period 
in  England  (1685-1714)  and  a 
scholarly  history  of  the  build- 
ing of  St  Peter’s.  In  1962  he 
published  his  most  loved 
book  about  his  most  loved 
period,  Earls  of  Creation, 
essays  on  the  Lords  Burling- 
ton, Pembroke,  Leicester, 
Oxford  and  Bathurst  and 
their  sublime  buildings.  He 
also  wrote  two  novels  and  a 


life  of  William  Beckford, 
whose  beautiful  library  In 
Ruth  he  used  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  his  writing-room 
after  he  and  Alvflde  moved  to 
a pretty  house  in  Badminton,  i 
appropriately  just  outside  the 
gates  to  the  Duke  of  Beau- ; 
fort’s  great  house. 

Then  in  i960  and  1981  came 
a new  venture  for  him,  his  i 
two-volume  life  of  his  old  I 
friend  Harold  Nicolson,  in 
which  lie  showed  that  al- 1 
though  be  bad  earlier  de- 1 
dared  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  “a  ridiculous  place",  he  j 
could  understand  the  appeal  | 
it  made  to  someone  who  loved 
it.  As  a Catholic  convert  he 
could  feel  sympathy  with  an 
agnostic  Then  followed  in 
1986  and  1991  his  biographies 
of  Lord  Esher  and  of  the  bach- 
elor Duke  of  Devonshire. 

He  never  ceased  writing. 
His  research  was  meticulous, 
but  it  was  his  gift  for  enliven- 
ing feet  with  speculation, 
identifiable  places  with  be- 
lievable people,  that  made  his 
books  richer  than  academic 
studies.  They  emerged  from 
, his  love  of  literature,  the  vi- 
sual arts,  the  countryside, 
history  and  above  all  friend- 
ship. In  1906  he  published 
Fourteen  Friends,  which  illus- 
trated his  capacity  to  love  the 
most  difficult  people;  and  in 
1997,  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
diaries,  covering  only  two 
years,  1973-74.  He  did  not  rate 

therm  as  highly  as  did  Ms 

readers,  but  with  a wry  sub- 
mission, he  would  have  ac- 
knowledged that  his  diaries, 
like  Harold  Niadson’s,  would 
be  the  hooks  for  which  he  was 
chiefly  remembered,  wrongly, 
and  for  his  old-fashioned  con- 
servatism, which  concealed  a 
richly  inventive  mind  and  a 
career  of  great  distinction. 

Once,  in  the  war,  a crossed 
line  connected  him  by  chance 
with  an  unknown  woman, 
with  whom,  mutually  discov- 
ering an  affinity,  he  talked 
every  night  for  the  next  year. 
They  never  met  They  never 
knew  each  other's  names  or 
addresses.  Only  their  tele- 
phone numbers.  Finally  his 
call  was  answered  by  the  un- 
obtainable signal  The  opera- 
tor told  him  that  the  house 
bad  been  totally  destroyed  by 
a bomb  the  night  before  and 
the  subscriber  with  it  The 


Estate  agent . . . Lees-Milne  brought  many  great  houses  under  the  wing  of  the  National  Trust  photograph:  Janet  sto* 


line  was  ex-directory,  but 
there  could  now  be  no  harm 
in  giving  her  name. 
"Thank  you,”  he  replied,  "but 
I would  much  rather  yon 
didn't,"  and  rang  oft  As  with 
all  Jim’s  stories,  one  could 
never  be  quite  sura  that  he 
had  not  embellished  it  But  it 
was  true  to  bis  character. 


Nigel  Nfeoteon 


Mchaal  Pe  te.  Hoy  writ**:  It 

would  have  been  better  for 
James  Lees-MSne’s  reputa- 
tion as  a fastidious  and  essen- 
tially gentle  person  bad  he 
not  published  his  1973-74  dia- 
ries, Ancient  as  the  Hills. 
Written  when  he  was  only  65, 
and  seemingly  undoctored, 
they  revealed  on  publication 
in  1997  that  particularly  un- 
appealing character  — the 
man  who  has  led  a charmed 
life,  has  stayed  In  ducal 
homes  and  been  wined  and 
dined  at  Windsor  Castle,  who 
finds  that  all  “coloured” 
people  need  watching,  who 
loathes  servants  in  general, 
and  refers  to  “chinks"  and 
"queers”. 


Lees-Mflne’s  godfather  was 
a baronet  Who  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Sir  John  Home- 
Purvas-Hume-Campbell,  and 
with  a start  in  life  like  that 
presumably. one  can  afford  to 
write  off  the  first  husband  of 
tiie  Princess  Royal  as  “barely 
a gentleman”.  At  the  heigit  of 
the  IRA  atrocities  he  seri- 
ously advocated  the  repatria- 
tion of  every  Irish  citizen  in 
the  country.  Convinced  in 
1974  that  in  a matter  of 
months  England  would  be  a 
communist  state,  Lees-Affine 
displayed  sdl  the  paranoia  of 
the  parvenu  and  the  reaction- 
ary attitudes  of  so  many  mar- 
ried, and  brace  "reformed”, 
homosexuals,  taking  a kind  oT 
detached  and  dishonest 
stance. 

"I  am  reading  Robin 
Maugham’s  autobiography” 
Lees-Milne  wrote  in  1973. 
"Very  readable,  and  coura- 
geous. Yet  I fled  these  homo- 
sexuals eqjoy  parading  their 
adventures  ...  All  great  fun 
but  minorities  become  bores 
when  they  air  their  griev- 
ances. There  is  a book  out,  I 
see,  by  a member  of  the  Gay 


dub  indicating  that  the  gov- 
eminent  of  England  should  be 
handed  aver  to  the  queers. 
God  help  us!" 

“Don’t  print  anything  un- 
kind about  a living  person," 
Nigel  Nicolson  sagely  advised 
Lees-Milne  when  discussing 
publication  -of  his  early  dia- 
ries. It  was  advice  be  often 
forgot,  but  it  would  be  disin- 
genuous to  pretend  that  one 
always  has  regrets.  But  his 
wartime  diaries  and  those 
written  In  the  wake  or  the 
war.  when  the  core  of  Interest 
lay  in  the  country  houses  he 
saved  and  their  sometimes 
dotty  owners,  were  undoubt- 
edly more  amusing  than  the 
later,  rather  sour,  pipes.  . 

Fortunately  there  were  Aw 
contempories  of  social  or  lit- 
erary distinction  Lees-Milne 
did  not  know  or  write  about 
Nancy  Milford.  Rosamond 
TAhmaHn,  ivy  Compton-Bur- 
nett.  John  and  James  Pope- 
Hennassy,  Ranees  Partridge, 
Qsbert  and  Sachaverel  Sit- 
well, Harold  Acton.  John  Bet- 
jeman, Cyril  Connolly,  Ed- 
ward Sackvflle-West  and  it 
was  through  his  friendship 


with  Eddy  Sackville  an!  the 
painter  Eardley  Knollys  that 
Lees-Milne  became  a visitor 
to  that  fabled  male  salon. 
Long  Critchel  House.  Dorset 
Although  much  , of  his  life 
was  given  over  to  good  living. 
Lees-Milne  described  his  sole 
recreation  as  works  and  it 
was  shamcftil  that  bis  consid- 
erable contribution  to 
j ’English  letters  was  not  recog- 
nised by  an  honour  of  some 
sort  Being  a snob  with  a 
I proper  sense  of  his  own  worth 
he  would  probably  have 
turned  down  a CBS,  and  he 
was,  In  tact  the  perfect  candi- 
date for  a knighthood  which 
no  prime  minister  had  the 
Initiative  to  offer  him.  At  his 
best  — in  his  life  of  Lord 
I Esher  or  The  Last  Stuarts  ■— 
James  Lees-Milne  was  a su- 
perb craftsman  to  whom 
many  younger  writers  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude,  both  for  his 
literary  example  and  bis  per- 
sonal kindness. 


James  Lees-Milne. 
architectural  historian,  bom 
August  6, 1908;  died  December 
28,1997 


Denise  Levertov 


Poet  of  the  anti-war  movement 


THE  English-born  poet 
Denise  Levertov,  who  I 
has  died  aged  74,  was  I 
an  exotic  and  resilient , 
mixture,  both  in  her  life  and 
in  her  work,  much  of  which  I 
embraced  her  political  con- 
cerns on  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  and  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Though  she  spent  most  of 
her  adult  life  in  the  US,  she 
was  bom  In  Essex.  Her  father 
was  a Russian  Jew  wbo  be- 
came an  Anglican  priest  her 
mother  was  from  the  Welsh 
hillsides.  She  was  educated  at 
home,  imbibing  Hasidic  mys- 
ticism and  Welsh  folklore 
alongside  a more  conven- 
tional diet  of  learning.  And 
those  strands  of  mysticism, 
eloquence  and  lyric  intensity 
all  find  their  voice  In  the  ricb 
alchemy  of  her  poems. 

Her  much  older  sister, 
Olga,  Introduced  her  to  poet- 
ry, in  particular  to  the  rugged 
word  music  of  traditional 
hymns;  the  words  "con- 
science” and  “consciousness” 
were  entwined  in  her  up- 
bringing. In  her  work,  lan- 
guage and  commitment,  form 
and  feeling  seem  indivisible, 
while  her  political  eloquence 
and  imaginative  vitality 
sprang  from  the  same  deep 
roots,  the  same  Irrepressible 
convictions. 

She  began  publishing  poet- 


ry during  the  second  world 
war  while  working  as  a nurse 
in  London.  Her  first  volume. 
The  Double  Image  (1946),  was 
hailed  by  Thomas  Kenneth 1 
Rexroth  as  the  “baby  of  new 
romanticism",  allying  her 
with  Dylan  Thomas  and  a line 
of  visionary  singers  setting 
their  extravagant  flourishes  I 
against  the  tighter  controls  1 
and  intellectual  incision  of, 
Auden,  Day  Lewis  or  Mac- 
Neice. But  for  all  the  “muzzy  1 
adolescent  vagueness”  (her 
own.  words),  there  are  mo- 
ments where  visual  clarity 
became  emotional  candour: 


called  “organic  form".  Impos- 
sible to  define,  this  is  a free 
verse  as  finely  shaped  and  ca- 
denced  as  any  formal,  metric 
structure,  following  vernacu- 
lar rhythms,  but  also  attend- 
ing to  an  "inner  voice”  where  i 
dream  and  myth  coincide. 
She  was  not  content  to  merely 
notate,  even  the  slightest  ob- ! 
serration  could  be  edged  with  ' 
a glint  of  the  marvellous,  as  . 
in  The  Tulips  (1961). 


Our  nerve  filaments  twitch 
with  its  presence 
day  and  night, 
nothing  we  say  has  not  the 
husky  phlegm  qf  it  In  the 
saying, 

nothing  we  do  has  the 
quickness,  the  sureness, 
the  deep  intelligence  living  at 
peace  would  have. 

(Life  at  War,  1968) 


in  which  they  converse... 
They  know  it  win  happen. 
They  do  not  love  die  earth 


Red  tulips 

Uning  into  their  death 
flushed  with  a wild  blue 


With  folded  clothes  she  folds 
her  fear, 

but  cannot  put  desire  away, 
and  canntx  make  that  silence 
hear 

{Folding  a Shirt,  1946) 


tulips 

becoming  wings 
ears  of  the  wind 
Jackrnbbtts  rolling  their  eyes 


In  1947  she  married  the 
American  writer  and  political 
activist  Mitchell  Goodman, 
whom  she  had  met  when 
Goodman  was  a GL  After  a 
spell  in  France,  the  couple 
moved  to  the  United  States. 
This  was  a migration  of  pro- 
found stylistic  and  ideological 
significance  for  the  evolving 
poet.  The  influence  of  William 
Carlos  Williams,  in  particu- 
lar, sharpened  her  sight  and 
healing,  and  encouraged  her 
in  the  pursuit  of  what  she 


Translating  the  value  of 
daily  life  lent  greater  force  to 
her  political  indignation,  and 
the  years  of  the  Vietnam  war 
became  for  her  both  a per- 
sonal and  public  crisis.  She  1 
helped  found  a group  called 
the  Writers  and  Artists  Pro- 
test  Against  the  War  in  Viet- 1 
nam,  and  in  1967  edited  a vol- 
ume of  poetry  for  the  War 
Resisters  League.  1 

Her  protest  against  the 
South-east  Aslan  war,  also 
took  her  to  HanoL  Facing 
atrocity,  she  could  still  insist 
on  the  human  capacity  for  joy 
and  compassion: 


She  also  brought  the  same 
sense  of  the  possible  to 
relationships,  whether  rejoic- 
ing In  the  ^plights  of  a mar- 
riage, as  in  The  Ache  of  Mar- 
riage (1964)  or  in  the  tender, 
troubled  sequence  of  elegies 
for  her  sister  Olga, 

There  was  never  a dwin- 
dling of  her  conviction  that 
the  poet  not  only  belonged  to 
the  world,  but  had  an  obliga- 
tion to  react  with  great  vital- 
ity against  not  only  injustice, 
but  the  stunting  of  the  human 
spirit.  In  Those  Who  Want  Out 
(1989).  she  conjured  an  appall- 
ing vision  of  a race  wholly  up- 
rooted, a virtual  reality  tri- 
umphant in  its  abstraction. 


Theyrieepbyday, 
when  the  bustle  of  lives  might 
disturb  their  research, 
and  labour  beneath  fluores- 
cent light  tn  controlled 
environments 
fitting  their  needs,  as  the 
dialects 


During  six  decades,  she 
published  more  than  30  books 
of  poetry  (her  latest  in  1996 
was  Sands  of  the  Well),  essays 
and  translations.  She  was  a 
distinguished  university  pro- 
fessor and  in  constant  de- 
mand for  her  restrained  but 
hypnotic  readings. 

She  also  served  as  poetry 
editor  of  The  Nation  and  the 
radical  magazine.  Mother 
Jones.  Her  reputation  in  the 
United  States  may  have 
reached  its  zenith  in  the  early 
1970s,  although  sbe  will  al- 
ways be  known  as  one  of  the 
foremost  poets  of  the  legend- 
ary New  Directions'  publish- 
ing bouse.  On  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Bloodaxe  Books  did 
much  to  assert  her  major  im- 
portance, publishing  seven 
volumes,  including,  most 
recently.  Tesserae,  an  unfin- 1 
ished  mosaic  of  prose  mem- 
oirs. 

Her  husband,  from  whom 
She  was  divorced,  died  early 
in  1997;  their  son,  Nikolai, 
survives  her. 


Peter  Peonall 


Denise  Levertov.  poet,  bom  Oc- 
tober 24,  1923;  died  December  i 
20.1997 


Birthdays 


Gordon  Banks,  former  foot- 
baller, 60;  David  Bedford, 
athlete,  48:  Sarah  Brown, 
senior  civil  servant,  head  of 
small  firms  section,  DTI,  54: 
Vladimir  Bukovsky,  dissi- 
dent, scientist,  writer,  55; 
Prof  Sir  Roy  Caine,  surgeon 
and  immunologist,  67;  Ger- 
aint Davies,  controller,  BBC 
Wales,  54;  Sir  Archie  Hamil- 
ton, MP,  former  Conservative 
minister,  56;  Sir  John 
Houghton,  chairman.  Royal 
Commission  on  Environmen- 
tal Pollution,  66;  Prof  Dame 
Rosalinde  Hurley,  microbi- 
ologist, 68;  Timothy  Mo, 
writer,  47;  Rt  Rev  Peter 
Nott,  Bishop  of  Norwich.  64; 
Lady  Oppenheimer,  theolo- 
gian, 7l;  David  Prior.  Con- 
servative MP,  43;  Mary 
Rayner,  children’s  writer 
and  illustrator,  64;  Rocky 
Ryan,  hoaxer,  60;  Nick  Skel- 
ton. showjumper,  40;  Patti 
Smith,  singer,  songwriter 
and  artist,  51;  Stan  Tracey, 
Jazz  pianist  composer,  71; 
Tracy  Ullman,  comedienne, 
38;  Sir  David  Wlllcocks,  cho- 
ral conductor.  78;  Clifford 
Williams,  associate  director. 
Royal  Shakespeare  Company. 
71. 


Death  Notices 


BYIW4E.  Ruth.  1MB  .1087. 

Usd  26lh  Docmntnr.  BoIovm  m 
DotkH  and  motfiar  of  Liam,  Soon  and  Sen. 


BJi St  Thotnia 

fc  Church.  Harlow,  H.ltam.  2nd  January. 


‘Baby  romantic' 


, Levertov  wrote  with  a lyric  intensity 

a5rsrissnsr,,*,,-i<™- 


Jackdaw 


Power  houses 


ONE  essential  characteristic 
that  sets  late  capitalism  apart 
from  other  political  forms  is 
its  mode  of  representing 
power.  What  was  once  a sed- 
entary concrete  mass  has 
now  become  a nomadic  elec- 
tronic flow.  Before  computer- 
ised Information  manage- 
ment, the  heart  of 
institutional  command  and 
control  was  easy  to  locate.  In 
feet  the  conspicuous  appear- 
ance of  the  halls  of  power  was 
used  by  regimes  to  ma  intain 
their  hegemony.  Castles,  pal- 
aces, government  bureaucra- 
cies, corporate  home  offices, 
and  other  architectural 
structures  stood  looming  in 


city  centres,  daring  malcon- 
tents and  underground  forces 
to  challenge  their  fortifica- 
tions. These  structures,  be- 
speaking an  impregnable  and 
everlasting  solidity,  could 
stop  or  demoralise  contesta- 
tion al  movements  before  they 
started.  Indeed,  the  promi- 
nence of  this  spectacle  was  a 
double-edged  sword;  once  the 
opposition  became  desperate 
enough  (due  to  material  pri- 
vation or  to  symbolic  collapse 
of  a given  regime’s  legiti- 
macy), its  revolutionary  force 
had  no  problem  finding  and 
confronting  the  power- 
holders.  If  the  fortifications 
were  breached,  the  regime 
would  most  likely  collapse, 
within  this  broad  historical 
context  emerged  the  general 
strategy  for  civil 
disobedience. 

Electronic  ctall  disobedience. 
inFringwcom. 


lous  to  outlaw  one  of  the  cre- 
ations — especially  when 
Genesis  129  reads:  “I  give 
you  every  seed-bearing  plant 
on  the  fece  of  the  whole  earth 
and  every  tree  that  has  fruit 
with  seed  in  it"  In  addition, 
hi  the  King  James  version  of 
the  Holy  Bible  the  word  “cal- 
amus”, which  biblical  ex- 
perts have  found  is  a mis- 
transl  iteration  ofkineboisin, 

the  Hebrew  word  for  hemp, 
appears  in  Exodus  3023,  The 


Heaven  knows 


WE  assume  that  whoever 
was  responsible  hada  pretty 


doing  when  they  created  the 
universe  in  seven  days. 
That's  why  It  seems  soridicu- 


SongcfSongs  4:13,  and  Eze- 
kiel 27:19 — all  highly  posi- 
tive references,  too. 

Catholics  have  depended 
on  either  hemp  or  linen  to 
make  their  altar  cloths.  Ac- 
cording to  an  online  article 
that  appeared  on  the  New  Ad- 
vent Catholic  Supersite:  “No 
other  material  may  be  used, 
even  if  it  be  equivalent  to,  or 
better  than,  linen  or  hemp  for 
cleanliness,  whiteness,  or 
firmness.” 

We  don’t  know  whether  the 
Coalition  For  Hemp  Aware- 
ness in  Arizona  has  gotten 
religion,  but  it’s  important  to 
be  on  God's  good  side.  Catho- 
lic churchgoers  will  be 
pleased  that  CHA  is  now  mar- 
keting hemp  rosaries  which 
are  used  for  prayer.  They  are 
made  with  African  glass  and 
cast  beads,  and  the  metal  cru- 
cifix Is  made  frtan  Italian 
nickel-silver. 

Hemp  Is  Heaven  sent,  accord- 
ing to  Hemp  Times. 


Fools  gold 


Power  beyond  the  fringe 


WELCOME  to  the  growing, 
glowing  world  of  the  male 
gold-digger.  For  as  more  and 
more  women  have  climbed 


their  way  iq)  the  economic 
ladder,  more  and  more  men 
have  learned  to  sit  beck  and 
enjoy  their  wealth.  Although 
the  number  of  out  and  out 
gold-diggers  is  hard  to  quan- 
tify, statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  men  living  off 
women  is  rocketing. 

According  to  independent 
think  tank  Demos,  the  past 
decade  has  seen  a sharp  rise 
m the  number  of  households 
where  women  are  the  main 
earners — from  one  in  fifteen 
in  the  early  Eighties  to  one  in 
five  now.  And  of  all  European 
women  who  work,  59  pea- cent 
now  earn  at  least  half  their 
household's  income.  "In 
other  words,  ” says  Demos 
spokesperson  George  Law- 
son,  “women  tend  to  earn 
mare  than  their  malepart- 
ner.  It’s  probably  safe  to  say 
tb  at.  Should  this  economic 
trend  continue,  the  Arturs 
will  bring  more  *kept  men’ — 
men  who  live  entirely  off 
women.” 

Ron  Bracey,  a consultan  t 
clinical  psychologist  special- 
ising in  men's  health  and  sex- 
uality, agrees  in  the  present 
economic  climate,  the  male 
gold-digger  is  as  natural  a 


phenomenon  ashis  female 
counterpart 

"In  the  relationship  game, 
people  have  always  worked 
out  a kind  of  deal  on  their 
head,”  he  says.  "First  they 
work  out  if  someone  is  in. 
their  league  sexually , and 
they  gravitate  towards 
people  who  are.  Btrtwhen 
couples  aren't  obviously  of 
similar  attracti  veness,  they 

strike  a deaL 

aTn  the  past  that  usually 
meant  the  man  had  the 
wealth  to  counterbalance  his 

lack  of  attractiveness.  These 
days,  it’s  often  the  woman 
who  is  going  out  into  the 
world  and  offering  income  or 
prestige  in  return  fora  man 
more  good  looking  than  her. 
And  this  sucks  in  the  oppor- 
tunists — the  male  gold- 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


fc85f*nifcrbi!?a  iX?  J*S5n  •»«  urand- 
JO"“,hOT- 


THERE  was  a confusing  refer- 
ence In  an  article  heariiinafl 
Soaring  ambition.  Page  12, 
G2,  yesterday,  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson’s Declaration  tf  the 
Rights  of  Man.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son contributed  to  the  Decla- 
ration qf  Independence,  1776. 
Thomas  Paine  wrote  The 
Rights  of  Man,  1791.  A com- 
mittee of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion wrote  Declaration  of  the 
Sights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citi- 
zen, 1788. 


K>6  hold  al  Earl  ham  Cwnokjriwn  Khnj-h 

K?1  W.  Wshbona  Trust  c/o  am, 

y .^yxfrmon.  Royal  coUegs 
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j a REFERENCE  in  an  article 
j an  Page  18,  December  27,  to 
Dianarites  should  have  read 
Diana- ites  (my  hyphen). 


Chpulifl 

— “»«■  Mil- 


Cosmopolitan  warns  of  the 
mategoletdtgger. 


Jackdaw  wantsjewels.  E-mail 
jackdaw@guardlan.co.uk;fux 
0171-713 4366:  write  Jackdaw. 
The  Guardian,  llSFarringdon 
Road.  London  EC1R3ER. 


Hannah  Pool 


It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor, lan  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171  239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
The  office  is  closed  on  Near 
Year’s  Day.  Fax:  0171 239  9897. 
The  address  for  e-mail  is: 
reader@guardian.co.uk 
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Prices 
wane 
at  Moon 
pubs 


H^B-going  regulars  can  look  forward  to  anew 
■ year  sale  at  their  locals,  should  they  have  a 
JD  Wetherspoon  pub  close  to  hand,  writes  Dan 
Atkinson. 

Not  that  the 200-strong  chain — best  known 
most  afite  boozers  having  "MoonT  In  their 
titles,  in  tribute  to  George  Orwell’s  fictional 
ideal  pub.  The  Moan  underWater— will  be  . 
giving  tipplere  a time-machine  trip  back  to  the 
happy  days  ofthe  recession,  from  1991  to  1995, 
whgn  central  T/wwton  hneteMet  ftffhred  wlirmp- 

hitslurpers  the  £1  pint. 

The  WMh«r«pniwi  chain  tetrimmiiigTathflr  . 


Hmn  glmililupfhp  wvfFnffl  Jfyonw — fWim  f?  fill 

for  a pint  of  Courage’s  Directors  to  £1.35,  far 

«i»inj[Jft-  And  ttliic  BuMn'niarTfptBrat^wHwm 

rival  pubs  in  its  sights:  chairman  Urn  Martin  is 
thought  to  have  heen  annoyed  by  the  retail 

nlafawi  nf qipWLflhPUjHfflg  when  Wrfhon. 

spoon’s  newbargaln-bucket  Directors  will  come 
In  at  20p  below  the  average  for  Tesco.Asda  and 
Sainsbury  stores. 

A Wetherspoon  spokesman  denied  the  price 
cats  were  designed  to  tempt  bade  pub-goers 
alienated  by  the  horrors  ofthe  Christmas  drink- 
ing season.  Rather,  he  said,  Wetherspoon — 


which  eschews  karaoke,  live  football  or  thump- 
ing music— bad  to  be  “beei^  and  price-led**. 

Other  deals  on  offer  at  hostelrles  such  as  The 

Hamilton  Wall  (pinfrnred),  lmri^Tiin^nn’aT.fapTN. 
pool  Street  station,  are  a pin  tofTheakston  Best 
at  £1.20,  down  Sp  on  pre-sale  prices  and  nearly 
40p  cheaper  than  in  supermarkets,  and  a bottle 
ofNewcastle  Brown  for  £135,  down  from  £1.80 
and  about  20p  below  supermarket  cost. 

Murphy's  Draught  Stout  will  be  on  sale  for  the 
first  time,  at  £1.45  a pint,  5p  cheaper  than  at 
leading  stores. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  GRAHAM  TURNS? 


North-South  gap  to  narrow  in  year  of  modest  growth  • Littlewoods  confirms  Christmas  sales  dip 


House  price  divide  to  close 


RHpfrt  JOIMS 


THE  yawning 

south  divide  in 
house  prices  will 
start  closing  in  1986 
as  growth  in  Lon- 
don property  values  slows 
and  other  areas  pick  up,  Brit- 
ain's largest  mortgage  lender 
says today. 

The  Haltfinr  expects  house 
prices  to  rise  by  Just  5 per 
emit  next  year  and  by  4 per 
cent  in  1998,  “reflecting  the 
slowdown  in  the  economy  as 
awhrie". 

Its  forecast  of  "modest” 
growth  coincides  with  a 
report  from  Nationwide 
building- society  which  pro- 
vides further  evidence  that 
the  hQUBfog  market  is  slow- 
ing down. 

This  year's  recovery  in  foe 
market  masked  huge  varla- 
tlons  across  the  country.  De- 
sirable areas  of  London  such 
as  Camiton  and  Kensington 
notched  up  increases  of  up  to 


40  per  oust,  while  other  parts 
of  foe  country;  particularly 
foe  North  of  England,  saw  lit- 
Hb  or  bo  change. 

Nextyear  is  likely  to  be  leu 
vdatfle.  “Regional  dbpertties 
should  lessen  In  1998  as. 

growth  in  London  house 
prices  slows  to  tmdario  per 
cent  said  there  is  slightly 
stronger  house  price  growth 
in  northern  regions  of  foe; 


(Miras)  from  April  is  certain 
to  farther  - dampen  the 
revival.  The  arrival  of  more 
new  homeson  foe  market  will 
also  have  an  Impact,  as  much 
of  this  year’s  juice  growth 
. has  been-tadled  by  a serious 
shottpigeof  property. 

. /Figures  from  the  Nathm- 
wideT-evea!  how  patchy  foe 


recovery  has  been.  Prices  in- 
creased by  25  per  cent,  this; 
year  in  St  Albans,  for  exam- 
ple, but  were  static  in  Port 
Talbot 

Looking  at  the  UK  as  a 
wholes  house  prices  increased 
by  0J  per  cent  this  month  and 
are  now  125  per  cent  higher* 
than  a year  ago,  according  to 


the  Nationwide’s  latest 
monthly  house  price  index. 

Surveyors  carrying  out  val- 
uations have  been  reporting 
weakening  demand  from  buy- 
ers. Even  so,  prices  are  likely 
to  rise  by  about  7 per  cent 
next  year,  according  to  foe 
Nationwide. 

“In  contrast  to  foe  1980s,  foe 


UK.”  the  HaU&x  says. 

Institution' 


The  Royal  Instkiahai'  of 
Chartered  Surveyors  repot  Is 
that  foe  market  has  started, 
picking  up  to  foe  North.  ' 

Five  interest  rate  rises 
since  the  election  are  taking 
their  toll-  Standard  variable 
mortgage  rates  are  now  at  8.7 
per  cent  — in  January:  this 
year  they  were  7.25  per  cent 
However,  foe  Haltfinr  expects 
home  loan  rates  to  stay  briow 
10  per  cent  in  this  interest 
rate  cycle*  compared  with 
more  than  15  per  cent  in  foe 
early  1990s. 

Next  year’s  reduction  in 
mortgage  interest  tax  relief 


housing  market  wSL  reflect 
rather  than  lead  develops] 
ments  in  the  wider  economy. 
The  outlook  is  therefore 
heavily  dependent  on  foe  se- 
verity of  the  economic  slOw-- 
down  expected  next  year, 
said  Dr  Paul  Sanderson,  the 
society's  head  of  research. 

• Indications  that  disap- 
pointing Christmas  sales  left 
high  street  retailers  with 
billions  Of  pounds  Of  nnsnilri 
stock  were  underlined  yester- 
day when  Littlewoods  said  its 
stores  suffered  a 1 per  cent 
an  In  revenue  in  the  three 
weeks  to  December  27,  writes 
Lisa  Buckingham.' 

While  group  sales  in  the 
run-up  to  Christmas  rose  by 
15  per  cent,  thanks  to  strung 
home-shopping  demand,  in- 


come from  foe  high  street  fefl. 

Although  some  of  the  slow- 
down reflected  a drive  to 
shore  up  margins  by  reducing 
pre-Christmas  price-cutting, 

foe  outcome  underlines  con- 
cern about  consumer 
demand. 


Thousands  of  McJObs  planned 


Nicholas 


Correspondent 


■■UIREE  companies  yes- 
3 terday  announced  plans 
■ to  create  up  to  11,000 
new,  and  largely  low-paid, 
jobs  in  Britain  ahead  of  foe 
introduction  of  foe  minimum 
wage  In  1999. 

McDonald's  UK.  together 
with  its  franchise  holders, 
said  10Q  new  restaurants  to  be 
opened  during  1998  would,  cre- 
ate 5,000  foil  and  part-time 
jobs  — mostly  far  young 

people.  • 

Bass  Taverns,  the  managed 
pub  operator,  said  a £300  mil- 
lion investment  programme 
would  result  in  about  4,000 


new  jobs  in  its  local  and 

braodedpubs.  • - 

And  jbstfbod  chain  Burger 
wing  is  planning  55  new  res- 
taurants, with  up  to  2,000 
mainly  part-time  positions.  - 
The  new  Jobs  are  in  mainly 
low-paid  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my .which  could  be  hit  if  the 
Government  sets  the  national 
minimum  wage  at  the  higher 
end  of  the  forecast  range. 

The  Low  Pay  Commission 


is  expected  to  recommend  In 
the  spring  the  level  at  which 

the  mimJnxum  wage  should  be 

set* 

The  trade  unions  have 
called  for  the  minimum 
hourly  rate  to  be  set  at  £4  or 
more,  whereas  the  Confedera- 
tion of  British  Industry,  foe 


employers’  organisation,  has 
claimed  that  anything  over 
£220  on  honor  could  result  to 
job  losses. 

The  Government  Is  ex- 
pected to  make  a Anal  deri- 
sion an  foe  rate  in  time  for 
legislation  to  bring  it  into  ef- 
fort sometime  in  1999. 

The  McDonald's  chain  said 
yesterday  it  would  step  np  its 
minimum  starting  rite  for 
hourly-paid  lB-year-dd  em- 
ployees from  £825  to  £350 
from  foe  TnifMto  .of  January. 
The  organisation  Is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  young 
people  to  foe  country,  with 

about  S5500  of  Its  55,000  work- 
force aged  between  16  and  20. 

McDonald's  and  its  franchi- 
sees created  5,000  new  jobs 


last  year,  partly  as  a result  of 
significant  growth.  In  new  res- 
taurants to  shopping  centres 
and  leisure  complexes. 

Bass  Taverns,  whose 
branded  pubs  Include  Earver- 
ster  Restaurants,  Bar  Coast 
and  O’Neill’s,  has  boosted  in- 
vestment levels  more  than 
threefold  ova:  foe  past  three 
years.  • - 
A spokesman  said  the  com- 
pany had  made  a submission 
to  the  Low  Pay  Commission 
and  expected  to  have  talks 
with  it  shortly  . ■ 

The  company  was  not  pre- 
pared in  say  what  it  would 

regard  as  a high  minimum 

pay  rate.  But  its  starting  rate 
fin  untrained  staff  is  cur- 
rently £320  an  hoar. 


Jonathan  Watt*  fat  Tokjto 
and  Martt  Tran  in  New  York 


5 world's  biggest  secn- 
ties  firm  hopes  to  capi- 
Use  on  the  crisis  hi 
to  make  a derisive 
trough  in  foe  nation's 
rdkerage  market 
roup  Merrill  Lynch  at 
lid  to  be  considering  a 
r of  up  to  50  branches 
itifed  Yazuakhi  Securi- 


ties Co,  keeping  2500  employ 
«s.  Merriffaapaigton.gPuM 
give  it  <me  Of  the  M biggest 
retail  brokerage  firms  in 
j3ppn  unffl now  a difficult  mit 
AvIhrniBB  flruiS  to  CLSCk. 


It wSKbefoe  first  foreign 


to  individual  Japanese  inves- 
tors. whose  giotrifflop  fa 
sets  represent  a market  second 

“225^  said  foe  plan  corid 
boald  a restructuring  tf  the 


vniinnrr  rates--- BANK  S6UJ_ 


Australia  2.48ft 
A*»artaao2» 

BaigwmM 

Canada  22S2 
CypniaOAft-- 
OanrnvV  11.08 
Rntand  85*8 


RmwaS-MS^ 

OarmwvMja 

u£m*  l.i» 
tsraal&ao 


Malta  Q.e36 
N5wrtanda324ft 
(Mw  Zealand  2.80 

SauduEaW*  S.1S 


Spain  243-08  , 
Uwadrni  12.77 
Swta*»twdi3» 
Tbifcay  387.110 
USA  1541 


Japanese  brokerage  Industry 
ahead  of  the  government’s 
planned  “Big  Bang”,  intended 
to  liberalise  the  financial 
sector. 

Meanwhile  local  media  have 
reported  that  10  big  Japanese' 
hanks  are  expected  to  resched- 
ule drirt  repayments  and  offer 
kwns  to  help  South  Korea 
ffrwnainjh  its  credit  crunch. 

Japan's  banks  bold  foe  Eon’s 
share  of  Korea's  giflOhJflioi 
(sso  MUon)  of  short  term  debt 
Yesterday  credit  rating  agency 
Standard  A Foot’s  said  a may 
downgrade  foe  debt  cf  the  b> 
jnstrial  Bank  cf  Japan.  • 

Hopes  rose  yesterday  that 


foe  battered  South  Korean. 
eamomy.  Fallowing  a r 
in  New  Yea i.  some  of 


ca’s  largest  investment  banks 
hinted  foey  might  be  wffltog  to 
rofl  over  foefr  loans  to  Korea.  ' 
The  New  York  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  stated  on  behalf 
of  five  large  banks,  stating  that 
foey  are  “reedy  to  participate 
in  foe  programme  of  support 
for  Korea".  UK  hanks  said 
foelr  “partiripatiou  will  relate 
to  credit  exposures  that 
Korean  institutions  have 
outstanding*. 


Korea  needs  longer-term 
HtniWwg  to  reduce  foe 


_ _ daily 

pressure  on  Its  commercial 
hanks  to  repay  debt 
The  banks  must  pay  at  least 
yaa  hffllrm  by  the  god  cf  Febru- 
ary. US,  European  and  Japa- 
nese hawk*  have  so  for  been 
wining  to  -vtevi  many  of  flie 
loans. 


Falling  gold  price 
‘unlikely  to  mean 
cheaper  jewellery’ 


JEWELLERY  prices  are 
unlikely  to  fall  despite 
the  plunging  price  of 
gold,  analysts  revealed  as 
one  of  the  UK’s  biggest 
Jewellery  retailers  reported 
glittering  soles  in  the 

month  to  Christmas. 

The  Goldsmiths  Group,  a 
Jewellery  and  watch  dis- 
tributor, said  sales  rose 
more  than  17  per  cent  in 
the  four  weeks  ended  De- 
cember 27,  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 
Strong  pre-Christmas 

buying  helped  Goldsmiths 
to  post  a 14  per  cent  rise  in 
total  sales  for  the  first  47 
weeks  ofthe  financial  year. 
But  nettTiar  Goldsmiths 


nor  other  leading  jewellers 
plans  to  offer  big  discounts 
to  reflect  this  year's  15  per 
cent  foil  in  the  bullion 
price,  to  its  lowest  for  12 
years. 

Jurek  Plaseriti,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  of  Gold- 
smiths, said  his  firm  nor- 
mally fixes  the  price  of  gold 
used  in  jewellery  at  the 
t±me  of  delivery  and  that  be 

received  much  of  his  stock 
in  August,  when  gold  prices 

were  significantly  above 
current  levels. 

He  does,  however,  see 
some  “selective  discount- 
ing’* in  coming  months. 
“It's  inevitable  at  some 
stage  next  year  I will  have 
price  reductions,”  he  said. 
Discounts  would  be  in  the  5 
to  10  per  cent  range. 

Few  other  jewellers  plan 
any  price  redactions,,  even 
if  bullion  foils  further. 

“The  costs  of  manufac- 
turing [gold  jewellery)  will 
always  go  up,"  said  David 
Baby,  senior  executive  at 
Garrard,  the  Crown  Jewel- 
ers. He  said  that  foe  pur- 
chase of  gold  metal  contrib- 
uted only  about  30  per  cent 
Of  the  price  erf  a simple  wed- 
ding band. 

However,  according  to 
Stewart  ■ Murray  at  Gold 
Fields  Mineral  Service, 
canny  buyers  may  find  fall- 
ing prices  at  AsLanTon  jew- 
ellers. which  supply  some 
20  per  cent  of  the  British 
market. 


Notebook 


Revolution  on 
the  pensions  front 


Alex  Brummer 


ONE  of  foe  greatest  chal- 
lenges for  Labour,  as  it 
seeks  to  reform  the  wri- 
fore  slate,  .is  how  to  transfer 
chunks  of  foe  social  security 
budget  — most  notably  pen- 
sions provision  — from  the 
public  to  foe  private  sector. 

It  is  a problem  which  has 
been  exacerbated  by  the 
heavy  overhang  in  foe  insur- 
ance/pensions  industry  from 
a series  of  shocking  and 
costly  regulatory  errors. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  so 
much  public  focus  on  these 
misdeeds  that  fundamental 
changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  savings  industry  — large- 
ly the  result  of  a technological 
revolution  — have  gone  un- 
recognised. Yet  it  is  dear  that 
these  information  technology 
(IT)  shifts,  as  important  as  the 
digital  transformation  in  the 
media  industries,  have  al- 
tered radically  the  cost  struc- 
tures of  file  savings  industry. 

The  changing  IT  and  cost 
structures  which  has  been  a 
largely  hidden  factor  in  the 
drive  to  ever-iarger  financial 
groupings-  The  gradual  ero- 
sion of  Britain's  independent 
TnpTT-Viant  banking/ftind  man- 
agement industry  largely  baa 
been  driven  by  IT. 

Britain’s  most  globally 
equipped  merchant  bank,  SG 
Warburg,  fell  to  SBC  pre- 
cisely because  its  IT  invest- 
ment, and  therefore  cost 
structures,  lagged  behind  that 
of  its  US/European  rivals. 


The  attraction  of  Mercury 
Asset  Management  to  Merrill 
[=Lynch  was  not  simply  the  in- 
vestment svniR  of  Carol  Gal- 
ley. It  was  about  bringing 
Merrill  Lynch’s  enormous, 
lAw-cost  technological  skills 
to  British  and  European  fund 
management.  The  same  com- 
bination TnafcB!  the  indepen- 
dent survival  of  Britain’s 
second-line  life  and  fund  man- 
agement companies,  such  as 
Legal  & General  and  M&G, 
that  much  more  unlikely. 

Moreover,  it  also  partly  ex- 
plains why  the  Halifax  pi  ft, 
with  no  great  experience  in 
tiie  pensions/fund  manage- 
ment industry,  believes  that 
it  can  play  a role  In  the  devel- 
opment, sale  and  distribution 
of  stakeholder  pensions.  The 
Halifax  and  other  former 
budding  societies  like  the  Al- 
liance & Leicester  have  been 
to  foe  fore  in  developing  inte- 
grated information  systems. 


JUST  how  important  tech- 
nology will  be  to  Frank 
Field  and  others  as  they 
plot  a stakeholder  pensions 
future  is  outlined  by  analyst 
John  Ginarlis  is  his  paper 
Tensions  Revolution’\pro- 
duced  by  the  CSC  Financial 
Services  Group  * 


Mr  Ginarlis  charts  the  pro- 
gress in  industrial  technology 
through  to  what  be  terms  the 
third  industrial  revolution. 
He  argues  that  modem  com- 
puting power  enables  firms  to 
map  business  processes  and 
analyse  what  they  are  achiev- 
ing, what  value  they  are  add- 


ing to  business,  in  a way  once 
inconceivable. 

The  manner  In  which  com- 
puting power  has  dramati- 
cally altered  the  cost  struc- 
tures of  business  is  demon- 
strated by  Mr  Ginarlis  by 
counting  foe  plummeting  dol- 
lar costs  of  storage  and  pro- 
cessing power.  In  1974.  the 
cost  of  one  megabyte  of  stor- 
age was  $24,576,  a figure 
which  had  dropped  to  $20  per 
megabyte  by  1995.  Even  more 
sharp  has  been  foe  fell  in  pro- 
cessing costs  which  are  now 
0.014  per  cent  of  where  they 
were  a decade  ago. 

The  decline  in  information 
processing  costs  continues  in 
geometric  progression.  It.  plus 
the  ability  to  capture  and  man- 
age all  kinds  of  information  in 
digital  form  and  the  improve- 
ments in  tolPCfimrmiTilreiHm^c 
technology,  is  having  a signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  financial 
services  industry. 

A series  of  case  studies,  de- 
scribed by  CSC,  demonstrates 
the  ability  of  modem  IT  to 
transform  the  cost  structures 
of  foe  life/pens  Ions  industries. 
At  Black  Horse  Financial  Ser- 
vices (the  financial  services 
arm  cf  Lloyds  Rank)  CSC  esti- 
mates that  the  Introduction  of 
new  information  systems  has 
allowed  the  company  to  reduce 
costs  by  40  per  cent 


THE  US  experience  pro- 
vides the  best  model  of 
how  the  costs  and  fleribfl- 
ity  of  running  large-scale  sav- 
ings collection,  management 
and  distribution  systems  can 
be  ratcheted  down  through  IT, 
providing  a blueprint  for 
stakeholder  pensions  and  the 
individual  savings  account  in 
foe  UK  This  is  the  point  at 
which  fbe  probity  and  costs  of 
UK  financial  services  mage. 

One  of  the  great  criticisms 
of  the  UK  life  Industry  has 
been  its  charging  structure 
largely  geared  to  foe  commis- 


sions of  the  salesfbrce.  New 
technology  Will  pnahle  this 
expensive  way  cf  selling -and " 
charging  to  be  pliminafaH  SO 
that  financial  products,  from 
ISAs  to  pensions,  can  be 
bought  with  relatively  ' low, 
transparent  charges. 

In  the  US,  the  changes 
wrought  by  the  structural 
changes  brought  about  by  the 
new  technologies  have  been 
enormous.  The  number  of  in- 
surance agoncies/brokerages 
is  collapsing.  Distribution 
costs  have  fallen  dramatically. 

Some  providers  like  Zurich 
Kempner  (which  has  just 
merged  with  BAT  financial 
services)  are  providing  Amer- 
ican customers  with  on-line 
programs  to  help  them  shop 
for  the  best  life  or  annuity 
deal.  The  fund  manager  fidel- 
ity is  able  to  offer  its  US  cus- 
tomers the  choice  cf  621  fluids 
from  91  differat  companies, 

without  charging  any  trans- 
action fees.  The  cost  of  buying 
through  US  financial  super- 
markets, like  Fidelity  is  in 
the  order  of  025025  per  cent, 
against  5J>6  per  cent  in  the 
older  line  mutual  funds. 

This  new  low-cost  struc- 
ture, brought  about  by  tech- 
nological change,  makes  the 
switch  from  public  to  private 
pensions  in  the  UK  possible  at 
a reasonable  cost.  That  is  if 
the  providers  are  investing 
sufficiently  in  processing 
capacity,  rather  than  squan- 
dering resources  on  bonuses 
and  over-generous  dividends. 
'Pensions  Revolution,  CSC  Ft- 
nondol  Services  01276-686838 


News  in  brief 


Lloyd’s  names  leave 


main  risk  to  big  guns 


PROFESSIONAL  investors  in  the  Lloyd’s  ofLandon  Insurance 
market  are,  fertile  first  fo&e,  about  to  overtake  private  punters 
as  foe  largest  providers  of  underwriting  capital  About  2,000 
nanwn  or  individual  members,  quit  the  market  last  year,  many 
of  them  onrsing  huge  losses  from  the  financial  traumas  which 

threatened  the  very  ggiatenca  of  the  300-year-rid  market  earlier 
in  the  1990s. 

flffiria7  fjgnrrx;  from  TJnyif’s  released  yesterday  show  that 
corporate  members  will  account  for  £8  billion  ofthe  market's 
E10J.  billion  capacity  for  1998. 

Limited  liability  Investors  were  allowed  to  underwrite  at 

Lloyd’s  only  in  1994 hat  have  expanded  their  influence  rapidly, 
encouraged  by  the  market's  authorities,  which  have  been 
bruised  by  legal  wrangles with  individual  members.  Lloyd's 
says  it  now  has  6,835  individual  members  operating  on  a basis 
of  unlimited  liability.  But  these  names  are  the “high  rrilers". 
They  are  providing  £4  billion  of  capacity — about  £585,000  a 
head  and  60  per  cent  more  than  the  average  during  the  1980s. 

The  market  has  been  keen  to  drive  up  foe  “wealth  test”  to 

ensure  investors  can  withstand  the  financial  gyrations  ofthe 
underwriting  cyde.  —Lisa  Buckingham 


Business  failures  fall 


THE  number  (^businesses  going  bust  has  fallen  to  the  lowest 

levri  for  seven  years,  according  to  figures  published  today  by  the 
Dun  mriBradsfrert  business  information  service.  The  organisa- 

tion  reported  that  36^68  companies  went  out  ofhuslness  to  1997, 
nearly  5JXJ0  down  on  the  previous  year.  Philip  MriJor.  a senior 
analyst  with  Dun  and  Bradsireet,  said:  ^Provided  there  is  no 

substantial  downturn  in  the  ectxxomy.tiie  country's  tally  of 


nuUennium." — Nicholas  Bannister 
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Changing  focus 


Media 


village 


grows 
in  place 


of  King 


Coal 


Home-grown  talent 
and  Tinseltown  back 
Welsh  renaissance. 
DAVID  GOW  reports 
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ORE  than  a cen- 
tury ago  the 
Coal  Exchange 
in  Cardiff  Bay 
echoed  to  the 
negotiation  by  open  outcry  of 
the  world’s  biggest  trading 
contracts.  Here  the  global 
economy's  first  multi-million' 
pound  deal  was  struck  — in 
coal  — during  the  heyday  of 
the  city's  docks. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the 
building  was  to  be  reborn  as 
home  to  the  Welsh  Assembly 
— until  the  nation  voted  four 
to  one  against  devolution. 

Today  the  semi-derelict 
building  on  Mount  Stuart 
Square  is  an  occasional  venue 
for  concerts,  wedding  recep- 
tions and  corporate  dinners. 
But  plans  are  in  hand  for  it  to 
be  revitalised  yet  again  — as 
a media  village. 

Wales  is  enjoying  a renais- 
sance, not  just  as  the  capital 
of  inward  investment  to  the 
UK,  but  as  a location  for 
home-grown  and  Hollywood 


mm  productions.  Both  Marc 
Evans'  stunning  House  of 
America,  much-lauded  on  the 
arthouse  circuit,  and  Kenneth 
Branagh's  forthcoming 
Theory  of  Flight  were  made 
in  the  principality. 

The  choice  of  Wales  as  the 
location  for  the  Sam  NeDl  ve- 
hicle, Merlin,  a production  of 
America’s  NBC  network,  and 
the  autumn  visit  by  five  lead- 
ing Tinseltown  producers 
have  been  among  factors 
boosting  the  indigenous  film 
and  television  industry. 

There  are  already  two 
dozen  media  and  multi-media 
companies  established  in  Car- 
diff Bay.  including  the  new 
media  agency  for  Wales, 
Sgrin  — recently  launched  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
second  biggest  UK  media  cen- 
tre after  London.  A further 
five  companies  are  due  to  ar- 
rive in  the  new  year. 

Some,  such  as  Sirial,  the 
animation  company,  are  long- 
established.  Others,  such  as 


Facelift . . . Cardiff  Bay's  media-led  renaissance  has  been  built  by  Welsh-speakers  such  as  Peter  Elias  Jones  (below),  TV  producer  for  the  ‘indie*  Dime  Goch  photographs;  JEFF  MORGAN 


'Am 


Boomerang,  which  special- 
ises in  youth  programmes, 
and  Baynet,  an  Internet  pro- 
vider, are  relatively  new,  at- 
tracted by  grants  from  Cardiff 
Bay  — and  the  prospect  of  lot- 
tery money. 

Still  others,  such  as  Cable- 
Tel,  are  moving  to  the  new 
multi-media  business  park. 
Celtic  Gateway,  arising  on 
the  edge  of  the  Bay.  This  cen- 
tre, linked  to  the  Orion  satel- 
lite, is  complemented  by  a 
range  of  ‘intelligent  bous- 


ing", new  homes  wired  to  the 
Net  and  information  super- 
highway being  constructed  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Ely. 

It  all  sounds  breath  takingly 
hi-tech  and  Ann  Beynon,  di- 
rector of  business  develop- 
ment for  Cardiff  Bay  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  is  keen  to 
promote  the  Coal  Exchange  as 
the  centre  of  this  new  media 
village,  attracting  a dozen  or 
more  companies  using  virtual 
reality.  CD-Roms  and  Web- 
page design  and  enjoying  ac- 
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fjtiniau  Lliw  recording  the  soap  Iechyd  Da  (Here’s  Health),  for  S4C,  at  a house  in  Cwm  Parc  in  the  Rhondda  Valley 


cess  to  a planned  range  of 
specialist  shops,  cafes  and  the 
like.  A deal  to  reopen  the  Ex- 
change could  be  unveiled 
early  in  the  new  year. 

But  even  Ms  Beynon  admits 
it  takns  more  than  grants,  en- 
thusiasm and  goodwill  to 
build  a "creative  quarter" 
capable  of  competing  with 
London  or  Dublin.  Cardiff 
needs  critical  mass.  Welsh- 
based  “indies”,  as  she  and 
Peter  Elias  Jones,  ex-director 
of  programmes  at  HTV,  ac- 
knowledge, have  flourished 
with  the  explosion  of  Welsh 
language  programming  clnro 
S4C  was  bom  with  Channel  4 
fifteen  years  ago. 

“The  talent  base  in  Welsh 
in  artistic  terms  is  histori- 
cally much  bigger  because  the 
English  speakers  went  to  Lon- 
don, Bristol  or  Liverpool  and 
got  lost  The  Welsh  speakers 
gravitated  to  Cardiff"  says 
Mr  Jones,  now  director  of  toe 
Cardiff  unit  of  light  entertain- 
ment producers.  Dime  Goch. 

The  balk  af  this  Caernar- 
von-based company’s  output 
is  for  S4C.  Ms  Beynon  now 
says:  “The  only  way  these 
small  businesses  can  survive 
is  if  they  find  a client  base 
outside  Wales."  She's  per- 
turbed that  the  skills  base 
may  be  too  narrow,  although 
efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
vide more  training  facilities. 
"For  this  centre  to  grow  tt  has 
to  get  more  business  in  from 
outside  as  the  Welsh  scene  is 
not  big  enough  and  it  needs 
new  entrants,”  she  says. 

David  Lepla-Lewis  of  the 
South  Wales  Fflxn  Commis- 
sion, which  has  persuaded 
Hollywood  producers  to  use 
local  locations  and  crews  for 
their  films,  is  blunter. 

“There’s  an  inherent  prob- 
lem qf  film-mating  in  Wales,1' 
he  says.  "People  don’t  think 


they  can  produce  the  same 
quality  tihns  as  over  02a ’s 
Dyke.  We're  not  cocky 
enough.  They,  the  indies, 
have  now  got  to  battle  for  the 
commissions  and  in  Wales 
many  don’t  think  we’re  good 
enough.” 

Ms  Beynon  wants  the  com- 
panies in  the  Bay  to  expand 
their  horizons  and  help  wire 
up  corporate  Wales.  This  is  a 
prospect  already  embraced  by 
Mr  Jones,  who  Is  trying  to 
persuade  Hamburg-based 
VAP,  specialists  in  virtual 
reality  productions,  to  relo- 
cate to  Cardiff. 

He  envisages  the  advent  of 
digital  TV  as  the  catalyst  for 
change,  enabling  companies 
to  become  more  than  juk  cen- 
tres of  specialist  excellence 
and  provide  a "panoply  of 
programme  styles”.  He  says: 
"Nobody  yet  knows  how  to  ex- 


pand, however,  as  the  other 
side  of  the  millennium  js  digi- 
tal and  toe  abyss.  Digital 
means  volume  and  cheapness; 
it*s  chewing-gum  television 
...  and  that  means  greater 
and  greater  opportunities.” 

Channel  3 (ITV)  may  be- 
come like  the  two  Channels  4, 
commissioning  publishers 
rather  than  producers.  In  the 
digital  era,  from  late  next 
year.  Channel  4 will  become 
universal  in  Wales  and  $4C 
will  have  to  respond  by  mov- 
ing into  English  language 
programming  in  a big  way. 

Despite  the  inherent  prob- 
lems of  getting  rival  small 
companies  to  tend  together, 
Mr  Jones  and  others  see  criti- 
cal mass  emerging  as  the 
indies  "cluster”  to  offer  "bun- 
dles” of  programmes.  And 
that  would  enable  them  to 
offer  proper  training  to 


recruits  from  Wales  and  out- 
side and  provide  programmes 
in  a range  of  languages  be- 
yond Welsh  and  English. 

Ms  Beynon  is  working 
closely  with  the  Welsh  Devel- 
opment Agency  to  give  the 
Bay’s  new  media  firms  access 
to  global  market  Intelligence 
via  Web  sites  and  visits  to 
media-buying  conferences  in 
Cannes,  Frankfurt  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Ultimately  it  is  down  to 
Welsh  self-confidence 
whether  the  nascent  "cre- 
ative quarter”  in  the  Bay 
takes  wing  or  retrenches  Into 
negative  parochialism. 
“There  may  be  a lot  less  com- 
panies here  next  year,’’  says 
Mr  Lepla-Lewis.  “But  if  they 
have  the  talent.  If  they’re 
good  enough,  they'll  get  the 
work  — wherever  it  comes 
from." 


I PC  chief  warns  of  cuts  to  secure  group’s  future 


Chris  Barrio 


THE  magazine  com-  j 
pany  IPC  is  braced  for 
tighter  budgets  and 
cost-cutting  in  its  I 
strategy  to  boost  profits  and  '■ 
achieve  a successful  stock 
market  flotation  in  five  years. 

That  was  the  message  from 
IPC  chier  executive  Mike  Mat- ! 
thew  in  a recent  briefing  to 
editors.  IPC  is  being  sold  for 
£900  min  ton  by  its  owner, 
Reed  Elsevier,  with  the  ven- 
ture capital  group  Cinven  the  ' 
most  likely  buyer. 

Cinven  will  include  tPC’s 
senior  management  in  toe 
buy-out.  Mr  Matthew  has 
been  an  enthusiastic  advocate  i 
of  the  Cinven  bid  as  a means  , 
of  keeping  the  group’s  portfo- 
lio of  titles  together. 

Mr  Matthew  is  said  to  have 
warned  that  a Cinven  success  | 
would  mean  a "tightening  of 
belts'*  as  toe  group  Improved 
its  financial  performance 
prior  to  possible  flotation. 

Until  now.  IPC  has  spent 
consistently  on  new  product 1 
launches  and  invested  in  ex- 
isting titles  to  build  up  one  of 
the  most  successful  magazine 
houses  in  the  business. 

The  chief  executive  told  edi- 
tors that  life  at  IPC  would  be 


tough  but  preferable  to  being 
owned  by  a rival  publisher 
which  would  close,  merge  or 
sell  titles.  He  is  understood  to 
have  told  editors  that  the  Cin- 
ven offer  was  by  Ear  the  best 
option  open  to  the  group  and 
called  for  their  backing. 

IPC  has  over  70  titles  in- 
cluding Marie  Claire, 
Woman’s  Journal.  Options, 
Horse  & Hound,  Country  Life. 
Loaded,  NME,  Melody  Maker. 
Homes  & Gardens.  TV  Times. 
Chat  Woman’s  Own,  and  19. 
New  Scientist  is  not  in  the 
sale. 

Seed  had  pledged  an  or- 


derly sale  of  the  titles  and  was 
due  to  tell  bidders  which  of 
them  had  made  it  through  to 
the  second  and  final  round 
□ext  week.  First  bids  had 
been  submitted  to  Reed’s  ad- 
visers, SBC  Warburg  Dillon 
Read.  In  mid-December. 

However,  Cinven  appears 
to  be  close  to  winning  the 
race  amid  indications  that  It 
has  managed  to  exclude  rival 
bidders  from  the  sale  process. 

Yesterday  one  bidder  said 
I the  process  seemed  to  have 
| been  "hijacked"  while  Cinven 
and  Reed  negotiated  exclu- 
i sively  in  an  attempt  to  con- 
l dude  a swift  deaL 

But  it  had  also  been  known 
within  the  magazine  industry 
that  Reed's  preference  was  for 
| a clean  sale  to  just  one  buyer. 
That  put  Cinven  In  a strong 
position  because  it  could  take 
all  the  titles  without  worry- 
1 log  competition  authorities 
and  was  likely  to  persuade 
IPC  management  to  stay  on, 
making  for  an  easier 
transaction. 

Rivals  to  Cinven  are 
thought  to  include  Emap,  Ha- 
vas. VNU,  Bertelsmann,  Time 
Warner,  Hearst  and  News 
Corporation.  If  successful, 
Cinven  will  own  one  of  the 
i most  successful  magazine 
; companies  In  toe  business. 


Buy-out  bonanza  as  Cinven 
propels  deals  to  record  £1  Obn 
with  proposed  purchase  of 
UK’s  biggest  magazine  stable 


THE  proposed  £900  mil- 
lion purchase  of  Britain’s 


I lion  purchase  of  Britain’s 
biggest  magazine  stable, 
IPC,  by  venture  capital 
group.  Cinven,  will  catapult 
1998  towards  a new  record 
for  management  buy-outs, 
writes  Lisa  Buckingham. 

Indications  that  the  huge 
deal  is  nearing  completion 
coincide  with  the  release  of 
figures  from  the  Centre  for 
Management  Buy-Out 
Research  (CMBOR)  show- 
ing that  the  value  of  buy- 
outs and  buy-ins  will  have 
topped  £10  billion  for  the 
first  time  in  1997. 

That  is  a third  higher 
than  in  the  year  before, 
even  though  the  number  of 
transactions  edged  ahead 
by  only  3 per  cent  and 
reflects  the  rise  of  the  so- 
called  "mega-deal”. 

But  the  scale  of  the  maga- 
zine deal  has  set  alarm 
bells  ringing  that  the  price 
of-  bay-oats  is  becoming 
dangerously  high  and  that 


problems  could  be  building 
for  the  fixture. 

Tom  Lamb,  senior  direc- 
tor of  BZW  Private  Equity, 
which  part-sponsors  the 
buy-ont  research  centre, 
said:  “The  UK  buy-out  mar- 
ket is  entering  1998  in  an 
incredibly  buoyant  state, 
which  can  only  be  good 
news  for  vendors  and  man- 
agement teams. 

"However,  at  this  stage  in 
the  cycle  there  is  a growing 
worry  that  the  next  trans- 
action may  be  a deal  too 
for.” 

The  CMBOR  research 
shows  that  the  price  of 
larger  transactions  has 
continued  to  rise.  Deals 
worth  more  than  £26  mil- 
lion cost  an  average  of  15.4 
times  the  company's  earn- 
ings before  interest  and 
tax.  The  ratio  dropped  to 
11.1  times  for  smaller  deals 
but  was  still  ahead  of  the 
levels  seen  In  1996. 

Another  reminder  of  the 


overheated  days  of  the  late 
1980s  is  the  evidence  that  i 
the  level  of  debt  taken  on, ! 
compared  with  the  equity 
value  of  the  company,  has 
reached  the  highest  levels 
for  eight  years.  j 

The  increasingly  complex  | 
structure  of  transactions  — : 
including  “Junk”  bonds  ; 
and  securitisation  — has  , 
also  set  nerves  jangling. 

Cinven,  which  was 
founded  in  1977  as  the  ven- 
ture capital  arm  of  the  Coal 
Board,  recently  backed  the 
merger  of  BMI  and  Amicus 
Healthcare  to  create  the 
biggest  private  hospital 
group. 

Now  one  of  the  most  sub- 1 
stantlal  venture  capital 
organisations  in  the  coun- 
try, Cinven  — which  was 
bought  by  its  own  manage- 
ment — has  backed  deals  ! 
each  as  the  £372  million  i 
management  buy-out  of  | 
Dnnlop  Slazenger  from  i 
BTR  and  the  £402  million 
divestment  of.  Gardner 
Merchant  from  Forte. 

The  venture  capital 
group  has  gained  a reputa- 
tion for  its  readiness  to 
underwrite  the  biggest  buy- 
out tab  in  town  — it  holds 
the  record  for  putting 
£1.1  billion  behind  the  bar 


for  a management  buy-ont. 
So  the  combination  of  Cin- 
ven with  Reed  Elsevier's 
hefty  asking  price  for  its 
unique  magazine  offering 
is  seen  as  adding  to  the  risk 
factor  in  the  UK  buy-ont  I 
market 

Researchers  from : 
CMBOR  say,  despite  the  re-  : 
cord  figures,  the  number  of 
Investment  opportunities 
in  Britain  have  not 
matched  the  available 
fiznds  which  have  began  to 
seek  outlets  on  the  Conti- 
nent where  record  transac- 
tion deals  are  also  expected 
for  1997. 

But  Mr  Lamb  warned: 
“The  single  market  and 
corporate  restructuring  are 
likely  to  produce  an  In- 
creasing flow  of  private 
equity  opportunities  on 
mainland  Europe. 

“These  factors,  combined 
with  the  wall  of  money  and 
feeding  frenzy  conditions  at 
home,  are  producing  a new- 
breed  of  away-day  venture 
capitalist  enthusiastically 
exporting  UK  deal  price  in- 
flation to  the  Continent.” 

Exits  from  buy-outs  fell 
short  of  1996  levels;  flota- 
tions fell  substantially  al- 
though trade  sales  were 
better  than  expected. 


Tom  Jenkins  (above) 
of  the  Guardian  has 
been  judged  winner 
of  the  Lowe  Bell 
Financial  business 
Photograph  of  the 
year  competition. 

His  photograph  of 
staff  at  Merrill  Lynch 
*®tehi"flaGordon 
Brown  speech  on 

European  Monetary 
Union  was  chosen  by 

this  year's  judge, 

Don  McCullin,  an  idol 

to  his  peers  behind 

the  lens 
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SPORTS  NEWS  13 


Cheltenham  pointers  in  Ireland  with  victories  for  Champion  Hurdle  favourite  and  promising  chaser  Florida  Pearl.  Ron  Cox  reports 

Easy  pickings  for  Swan  and  Istabraq 


ISTABRAQ  remains  9-2 
Eavourite  for  the  SmurQt 
Champion  Hurdle  after 
enjoying  little  more  than 
a schooling  session  to 
odds  of  6-1  on  in  the  AIB 
Agri-Business  December  Fes- 
tival Hurdle  at  Leopardstown 
yesterday. 

In  desperate  ground  Char- 
lie Swan  did  not  have  to  get 
serious  on  Istabraq,  barely 
allowing  his  mount  an  inch  of 
rein  after  the  last  as  he  beat 
Punting  Pete  by  two  »r>d  a 
half  lengths. 

“Istabraq  did  it  well  in 
dreadful  going  and  there  was 
no  point  in  punishing  him,” 
said  Aidan  O'Brien,  who 
trains  the  winner  for  J p 
McManus.  "He  comes  huA 
here  for  the  Irish  Champion 
Hurdle  and  then  it  is 
Cheltenham." 

McManus  Is  already  look- 
ing forward  to  the  return  trip 
to  Cheltenham,  having  won 
the  Royal  SunAlliance  Novice 
Hurdle  with  Istabraq  Last 
season. 

"Istabraq  looked  great 
today,"  he  said.  “He  is  hold- 
ing his  condition  well  and 
seems  to  be  enjoying  his  rac- 
ing even  more,  as  he  has 
looked  quicker  and  stranger 
each  time  this  season.” 

Istabraq’8  easy  win  told  us 
nothing  new  about  his  Cham- 
pion Hurdle  prospects,  but  in 
the  Farming  Independent  Be- 
ginners Chase  Florida  Pearl 
proved  a revelation  on  his 
first  outing  since  he  landed 
the  Champion  Bumper  at  last 
season’s  Cheltenham 
Festival. 

The  even-money  favourite 
looked  a natural  as  he  jumped 
from  fence  to  fence  for  Rich- 
ard Dun  woody  and  pulled 
dear  to  win  by  20  lengths. 

"He  has  scope  and  size,  and 
the  plan  I agreed  with  Rich- 
ard was  that  they  would  be  up 
there  with  the  pace  and  out  of 


Winning  leap . . . Istabraq  (right)  and  Charlie  Swan  take  the  final  flight  on  their  way  to  victory  at  Leopardstown  yesterday 


PHOTOGRAPH:  IRISH  TIMES 


trouble.  Once  they  had 
jumped  the  first  two  so  well  I 
was  able  to  relax."  said  win- 
ning trainer  Willie  Mullins. 

"He  was  very  quick  and  I 
loved  the  way  he  sprinted 
home  from  the  last  when 
Richard  asked  him  to 
lengthen  He  han  advised  us 


to  enter  the  horse  in  the  Cath- 
cart  Cup  as  well  as  the  Arkle 
Trophy  and  the  Royal  SunAl- 
liance Chase  at  Cheltenham.” 

Florida  Pearl  has  all  the 
makings  of  an  Irish  "banker” 
for  Cheltenham,  but  it’s 
doubtful  whether  bookmak- 
ers fin«hm»n  will  be  knocked 


over  in  the  rush  to  take  their 
price  of 100-30  favourite  (from 
9-2}  for  the  SunAlliance.  That 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  worst 
value  ante-post  bets  of  the 
season  so  far. 

Commanche  Court,  a 
smooth  winner  at  Leopard- 
stown on  Sunday,  seems  sure 


to  start  a warm  fkvourite  for 
The  Ladbroke  over  the 
course  on  January  10.  He  was 
clipped  to  4-1  favourite  from 
&-l  by  the  sponsors  yesterday. 
Maurice  Camacho  warned 
that  Alabang,  quoted  at  14-1 
by  HQl’s,  Is  doubtfiil  for  the 
big  race. 


At  Carlisle  today.  Moon- 
shine Dancer  (3.30)  looks 
worth  an  interest  on  his  first 
start  for  in-form  trainer  Sue 
Smith.  He  lost  his  way  last 
season,  but  is  thrown  in  on 
his  old  form  which  includes  a 
victory  over  this  stiff  course 

and  distance 
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Sport  in  brief 


Fast-chess  specialist 
Adams  set  to  cash  in 


MICHAEL  ADAMS  and  Vishy  Anand  will  play  a few  hours’ 
speed-chess  today  for  a minimum  prize  of  £450,000.  This  extra- 
time  finale  to  the  final  eliminator  for  the  Fide  world  phnmpinn. 
snip  was  made  necessary  by  their  fourth  draw  which  tied  the 
score  at  2-2  yesterday  in  Groningen,  writes  Leonard  Borden. 

The  British  No.  l’s  Marshall  Gambit  in  the  Ruy  Lopez  was  an 
juspired  choice  of  opening  in  the  final  game.  The  Indian  found 
it  hard  to  make  progress  and  conceded  a draw  in  46  moves. 

Adams  is  a specialist  at  fast  chess  but  today  he  takes  on  the 
world  No.  3 in  two  rapid-chess  games  with  half  an  hour  each  on 
the  (dock.  If  that  fails  to  produce  a winner  they  go  to  two  15- 
mimite  games,  then  sudden-death  blitz  chess  where  White  has 

six  minutes  on  the  clock  and  Black  five — with  a draw  counting 

as  a win  for  Black. 


BaHa  to  act  on  cup  final  brawl 


AMATEUR  rugby  league  chiefs  are  to  investigate  the  bad-tem- 
pered Yorkshire  Cup  final  in  which  FeatherstooeLionsbeat 
Siddal  9-6  after  four  players  were  sent  oft  three  others  were  sin- 
binned  and  two  brawling  female  spectators,  one  believed  to  be  a 
player’s  wife,  had  to  be  separated  by  stewards. 

Both  teams  were  down  to  10  players  at  one  stage  of  a weekend 
showdown  where  "commitment  went  beyond  acceptable  limits" 
Recording  to  the  British  Amateur  Rugby  League  Association 
chief  executive  Maurice  Oldroyd,  who  was  among  the 3,000  crowd. 

Oldroyd  added:  “It  was  an  old-feshloned  blood-and- thunder 
clash,  a game  cf  yesteryear,  but  fc  has  no  place  in  the  modern 
game.  As  soon  as  we  receive  thereferee’s  report,  it  win  be  referred 
to  the  disciplinary  committee.’1 


Douglas  on  loop  to  Darlington 


DESMOND  DOUGLAS,  who  won  the  Bnglkh  naHnnat  rtf  Ip  j 
record  ll  times,  will  jday  on  home  soil  for  the  first  time  in  almost 
three  years  after  his  signing  by  the  ambitious  British  League  dub 
Darlington,  writes  Richard  Jogo. 

The  42-year-old,  formerly  with  the  French  club  Rouen,  could 
make  his  debut  for  Darlington  against  WLUesden  on  January  18. 


Skah  to  run  in  Durham 


The  1992  Olympic  10.000 metres  champion  Khalid  Skah  will  run  at 
the  County  Durham  International  Cross-Country  meeting  on 
Saturday. 

The  British  No.  1 Jon  Brown  feces  a stiff  task  to  retain  his  title 
against  the  Moroccan,  who  took  the  world  crosscountry  title  in 
1990 and  1991,  and  the  Kenyan  world  steeplechase  champion 
Wilson  Boit  Kipketer. 


Graf  to  miss  Australian  Open 

STEFFI  GRAF  has  confirmed  she  win  not  play  in  next  month’s 
Australian  Open  because  her  form  is  “not  good  enough  to  do 
myself  justice"  even  though  her  left  knee  Is  fine  afofer  surgery-  The 
former  world  No.  1 now  plans  ^ to  return  to  tournament  play  in 
Tokyo  in  February. 

The  28-year-old  German,  who  has  won  the  Flinders  Park  title 
four  times,  last  played  m the  FTench  Open  quarter-finals  In  June. 
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Cricket 


England  opt  for  Atherton  to 
lead  specialist  one-day  squad 


k % \ * 


IWI^teSefveyon{j^eselec^Dfs,  decision  to 
demote  triumphant  Hollloake  to  vice-captain 


[NGLAND's  trio  of 
selectors  took  a giant 
pace  out  of  the  tradi- 
I donal  ranks  yester- 
day in  naming  for  the  five 
one-day  internationals  at  the 
end  of  tire  Caribbean  tour  vir- 
tually the  entire  squad  of 
players  who  were  successful 
in  Sharjah  recently.  They 
then  promptly  stepped 
straight  back  in  line  by  an- 
nouncing that  Mike  Atherton, 
not  Adam  Hollioake,  will  cap- 
tain them. 

From  the  squad  of  14  who 
came  home  from  the  Gulf 
with  the  Champions  Trophy 
only  Alistair  Brown,  the 
forthright  Surrey  opener,  and 
Rater  Martin,  who  did  not 
play  a game,  will  Hail  to  make 
the  trip  to  the  West  Indies  in 
March.  In  what  amounts  to 


token  reward  or  damage  limi- 
tation, depending  on  one’s 
viewpoint.  Hollioake  has  been 
named  vice-captain  while 
Nasser  Hussain  will  be 
second  in  command  during 
the  Test  series. 

-We  took  into  consider- 
ation the  tour  overall, N said 
the  chairman  of  selectors 
David  Graveney  yesterday. 
“We  considered  acton  on 
both  sides  or  the  fence  and 
this  is  our  conclusion.  A 
major  priority  is  to  win  the 
Test  series  but  we  have  iden- 
tified the  path  we  want  to 
take  in  terms  of  one-day 
cricket  leading  up  to  the 
World  Cup  in  1999."  The  path 
appears  to  be  strewn  with 
obstacles. 

Atherton's  appointment 
was  a unanimous  decision  by 


the  selectors  — Graveney  and 
two  former  England  captains 
in  Graham  Gooch  and  Mike 
Gatting  — but  the  evidence 
suggests  unanimity  only  in  as 
much  as  a 2-1  split  might  as 
well  be  S-0  for  the  sake  of 
unity. 

Graveney.  who  managed 
the  Sharjah  trip,  was  believed 
to  have  seen  sufficient  of  Hol- 
Uoake  to  want  to  make  him 
captain  for  the  games  in  the 
Caribbean,  but  had  antici- 
pated being  outvoted  by  two 
fellow  selectors  who,  while 
gaining  the  very  highest 
respect  as  players,  are  not 
noted  for  their  radical  nature 
when  it  comes  to  cricket  mat- 
ters. The  chairman's  priority 
was  to  make  sore  that  the 
right  squad  of  players  made  it 
to  the  Caribbean  and  with 
that  in  mind  there  may  have 
been  some  horse  trading. 

“I'm  happy  to  be  captaining 
a one-day  squad  that  reflects 
the  success  of  the  team  in 


Sharjah.”  Atherton  said  yes- 
terday. "It  also  leaves  space 
for  competition  for  the  play- 
ers in  the  West  Indies.”  He 
was,  he  said,  looking  forward 
to  working  with  Hollioake. 
"All  of  us  win  be  keen  to  find 
out  how  things  worked  in 
Sharjah  and  to  continue  that 
momentum.” 

Although  he  led  England  in 
undistinguished  fashion  over 
the  last  two  winters  through- 
out the  shambolic  series  cf 
one-day  matches  In  South  Af- 
rica. the  World  Cup,  Zimba- 
bwe and  New  Zealand,  Ather- 
ton's retention  of  the 
captaincy  appears  to  have 
rested  on  an  outstanding  per- 
formance by  England  in  the 
three-match  Texaco  Trophy 
series  last  summer  that  pro- 
ceeded the  Ashes  Tests. 
Under  his  leadership  England 
won  all  three  matches  and 
Atherton  was  named  Man  of 
the  Series  for  performances 
that  included  a One  century 


in  the  final  match  at  the  OvaL 

However,  all  those  con- 
cerned need  to  he  perfectly 
rf*»ar  as  to  what  they  have 
done.  The  move  to  separate 
the  demands'  of  Test  cricket 
from  those  of  limited-overs  in- 
ternationals was  long  over- 
due. So  too  was  the  decision 
to  appoint  Hollioake  to  lead 
thff  side  in  Sharjah,  although 
much  was  made  at  the  time  in 
some  quarters  of  the  notion 
that  he  was  doing  the  job  only 
while  Atherton  enjoyed  a 
break  and  the  chance  to  work 
on  his  batting  technique  with 
Gooch. 

But  given  the  ground  condi- 
tions Atherton,  in  fact,  was  by 
no  means  certain  of  a place  in 
the  squad  on  merit,  even  had 
he  been  available.  That  situa- 
tion remains,  for  while  Ather- 
ton quite  rijghtly  maintains 
his  position  as  England’s  Test 
captain  snA  as  an  opening 
batsman  of  proven  world 
class,  he  is  not,  in  all  condi- 


Athertnn . . . happy 

tians,  among  the  ll  best  lim- 
ited-overs  cricketers  in  the 
country;  Hollioake  probably 
is.  England,  whether  they  like 
it  or  not,  now  have  one  place 
bottled  up  by  a player  they 
might  not  want  in  the  one-day 
side 

The  retention  of  all  the 
Shariah  squad  but  Martin, 
who  despite  attending  all 
seminars  and  training  ramps 
will  not  bowl  a ball  in  anger 
for  any  England  side  this  win- 
ter, and  Brawn,  who  simply 
looked  out  of  his  depth  at  this 
level.  Is  to  be  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Touring  sides 
selected  with  Test  matches  in 
mind  have  suffered  when  it 
comes  to  onerday  games.  Now 
there  can  be  no  excuse. 


World  Cup  final 

Australia  vNZ 

On  top 
of  the 
world 


Cath  Harris  In  Calcutta 


Australia  set 

sparkling  new  stan- 
dards for  women's 
cricket  when  they  won  their 
fourth  World  Cup  title  yester- 
day with  a five-wicket  victory 
over  New  Zealand. 

They  were  faster  between 
the  wickets,  sharper  in  the 
field  and,  most  strikingly,  for- 
midably professional  in  every 
aspect  or  their  game.  Throws 
reached  the  wicket  quicker, 
boundaries  against  them 
were  harder  to  find. 

They  have  applied  science 
to  the  sport  and  it  has 
worked.  And  a 50,000  crowd  at 
Eden  Gardens  were  there  to 
see  them  in  action. 

There  are  four  survivors  of 
the  team  that  foiled  to  reach 
the  final  in  1993,  for  the  first 
time.  One,  the  pace  bowler 
Cathryn  Fitzpatrick  who  took 
one  for  22  yesterday,  barely 
played  in  that  tournament. 

Since  then,  the  coach  John 
Harmer  has  worked  on  her 
action  and  she  has  become 
the  world's  fastest  woman 
bowler.  Fitzpatrick  epito- 
mises the  strides  Australia 
have  taken.  She  and  her  col- 
leagues train  up  to  five  nights 
a week.  If  they  are  not  in 
shape  they  are  propped. 

Australia  are  the  bench- 
mark for  the  women's  game 
but  extensive  plans  newly 
laid  by  England  are  about  to 
give  the  deposed  champions 
the  chance  to  bounce  back. 

Australia  visit  next  sum- 
mer for  a Test  and  one-day 
series,  England  tour  Austra- 
lia and  play  New  Zealand  in 
1999.  host  India  in  2000  and 
travel  to  South  Africa  the 
following  year.  The  next 
World  Cup  is  in  New  Zealand 
in  2000  and  South  Africa  four 
years  later. 

A planned  annual  series  bo- 
tween  England  and  South  Af- 
rica could  rival  the  Australia 
versus  New  Zealand  Shell  Ro- 
sebowl,  one  of  the  keys  to  the 
Antipodean  prominence  in  the 
sport,  while  England  are  to 
urge  Commonwealth  Games 
organisers  to  Include  women's 
cricket  in  the  2002  champion- 
ships in  Manchester. 

The  technique  of  the  Aus- 
tralian captain  Belinda  Clark, 
the  movement  the  medium 
pacer  Bronwyn  Calver 
squeezed  from  the  wicket  and 
the  smooth  efficiency  of  the 
new  champions  as  a unit  stole 
the  show  yesterday. 

The  Kiwi  Debbie  Hockley, 
the  world's  highest  run 
scorer,  was  the  only  New  Zea- 
lander to  hit  more  than  20  be- 
fore she  fell  to  Fitzpatrick  on 
79.  New  Zealand  were  bowled 
out  for  164  off  49-'}  overs.  Clark 
hit  52  to  see  Australia  home. 


Up  in  the  air . . . South  Africa's  Jacques  Kallis  leaps  to  fend  off  a rising  ball  Gram  the  paceman  Michael  Kasprowicz  at  the  MCG  photograph:  william  west 

Australia  v South  Africa:  First  Test,  fourth  day 

South  Africa  on  the  back  foot 


BrucaHerford 
in  Melbourne 


WHATEVER  the 
shortcomings  of 
this  MCG  wicket, 
it  has  produced  an 
enthralling  first  Test  which 
South  Africa,  against  all  the 
odds,  may  yet  save 
Intense  frustration  at  their 
inability  to  prevent  Australia 
adding  123  for  their  last  two 
wickets  on  the  fourth  day 
turned  by  stumps  to  delight 
that  they  enter  the  final  day 
with  nine  wickets  in  hand. 
Victory,  302  runs  away,  is  un- 
attainable but  at  79  for  one  a 
draw  is  more  feasible  than  it 
appeared  after  three  days. 

The  pitch,  which  many  had 
expected  to  start  breaking  up 
yesterday,  instead  produced 
its  most  productive  phase, 
with  269  runs  in  the  day  for 
the  loss  of  only  seven  wickets. 
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That  equation  compares  to 
those  from  the  first  three  days 
of  four  for  206, 10  for  197  and 
10  for  159.  The  ball  has  at  last 
started  to  come  on  to  the  bat 
and  an  increase  in  uneven- 
ness has  not  materialised. 

Wickets  here  remain  unpre- 
dictable. The  groundsman 
blames  the  current  problems 
on  the  Australia  v Iran  foot- 
ball match  that  was  played 
over  the  square  a month  ago. 
He  was  obliged  before  it  to 
grow  rye  grass  with  the  conch 
on  the  square  and  still  has  an 
unwanted  mixture  of  both. 

Despite  the  improvement  in 
conditions  batting  was  still 
for  from  easy  until  Paul  Reif- 
fel  made  it  look  so  in  a Test- 
best  79  not  out  off  115  deliver- 
ies. The  South  Africa  bowlers 
lost  the  plot  when  he  came  in, 
feeding  him  on  the  offside  and 
then  trying  to  bounce  him  out 
when  tempers  became  frayed 
on  a hot,  burning  day. 


Results 


Football 

CM  VJUJXHALL  CONAMCB  Kettar- 
tng  1.  Haittax  t. 

wmw  lkacuv  cun  am*  sm 
Wpw*  Tronmere  * Blackpool. 

Basketball 

NBAi  Detroit  89.  Mlnraoota  93;  Miami  101, 

Imfiana  9ft  Phoant*  97.  8aauhi  10K  Van- 

couver 68.  wan  08:  Sacramento  at  PMIo- 
Mlpfila  9ft  LA  Lakers  102.  Boston  100; 

Jutland  82.  Ban  Antonio  79 

Ch 

BM  WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  HUM- 

Hator  (aromnaen).  rmm  m Adams 

tEng)  a V Attend  (lad)  ft 


Plastov  1.  E ftaffsrrtUto  (LOtif  ft  J Nunn  & | 

R ousts  (LM)  ft  L McShane  ft  M Hadden  1; 

E Mange  (Ft)  a.  U SatSor  1;  C Ward  & V 

TkacWev  (Kat)  K. 

Cricket 

womans  World  c*h*=  im  (Cal- 

cutta): New  Zealand  iM  (D  Hockley  79 1. 
Australia  163-6  (B  Qortc  52].  Australia  won 

by  ffas  wfdtflM. 

SKOND  TBST3  Fodnflw  South  Africa 

U-lfl  508-D  dec  (M  van  Wife  189.  G Bodl  a. 

J Uyburgtt  6t;  Swann  o-90).  England  U-1B 

291  (P  J Franks  iiflno)  and  38-fl. 


The  rest  of  the  Australia 
tall  played  and  missed  on  a 
regular  basis,  but  hung 
around  annoyingly.  South  Af- 
rica’s only  consolation  In  the 
field  came  when  Allan  Donald 
broke  his  country's  record  for 
Test  victims.  His  excellent 
return  of  six  for  59  took  him 
one  past  Hugh  Tayfleld’s  tally 
of  170  in  37  Tests,  one  more 
than  Donald  has  played. 

For  Australia,  Mark  Taylor 
played  an  accomplished  in- 
nings, resisting  for  more  than 
four  hours  for  a valuable  59. 
Judging  with  skill  which  de- 
liveries to  leave  outside  his 
off  stump,  he  pulled  particu- 
larly well  before  being  contro- 
versially given  out  by  the  um- 
pire Steve  BuCknor,  caught  at 
first  slip  off  the  disappointing 
spinner  Pat  Syrocox. 

Given  four  sessions  to  get 
through.  South  Africa  started 
disastrously  when  Gary  Kir- 
sten, regarded  as  their  key 


Darts 


(Earte  Court).  reaM  Or  ar 
■vtai  (WalMj  M J Walton 
(Yorfca)  ft— 1:  D Mm  (Surrey)  bt  H Haw- 

kins  (StjosoxI  4-1;  C Wank  (Hunt*)  M P 
Hogan  (W  Midlands)  2-0;  IWrtm  (Scot) 


WHgfcl  fltorfrfkj  3-0. 


M P 


DMm  bt  Askow  3-1:  HMk  bt  Wallace 
2-1  PfewM  Hoafc  bt  Oavloa  2-0. 
SnmUbmn  T OMMr  (Mferiaa)  M C 
How  at  (Cumbria}  3-0;  ■ Tntmaang  (Lon. 
*m)  bl  F Noons  at  oar  (Nath)  3-0.  Noah 
if  ta  Scrip  mona  3-2. 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIP  (Purffaat); 


(US)  3-1.  CI  ■ 

ton  r-  — 
Lop*  . ... 

Brown  (US)  3-1 


(Eng)  3-0 
a (Big}  3-0.  W A 


warn  (EniU  bt  G Verrlar 
riwgton  (Eng)  bl  J Far- 
P ■■!»»»  (Eng)  bi  j 


(Eng)  M3 


American  Football 


Now  England  17.  Miami  3. 1 
’vwm  Tampa  Bay  20.  Datrott  id 

Hockey 

WOMRn  IM1  mtlTQIML  TOUR- 
NAMENT (Milton  Koynoa):  Sweood  da* 
West  2.  South  ft  East  1.  Midlands  ft  North 
i.  wait  ft  south  a.  Midlands  a. 


___i  CUPc  CkiUdtotd  IS.  Cardin  l: 

Murrayfletd  1,  File  7;  Paisley  ft  Taltord  2 

(MJ;  Paumorougfi  8.  Lancashire  3;  Sotf- 

hull  3.  Kingston  ft  WlgWlrit  2.  SkjuflB  7. 

IfflBBt  CUPi  Ayr  S,  Manchester  3: 

Basingstoke  2.  Newcastle  t (off:  ShsflMM 
S.  Bracknell  6. 


batsman  by  the  Australians, 
was  out  in  the  sixth  over.  Late 
on,  from  a ball  off  Reiffel  that 
angled  back  into  him,  he  be- 
came the  Australian’s  100th 
Test  scalp. 

Adam  Sacher  looked  a bag 
of  nerves  and  soon  gloved  a 
lifter  from  Glenn  McGrath  in 
front  of  silly  point  where 
Ricky  Footing  dived  to  take 
what  would  have  been  a fine 
catch.  The  ball  popped  out  of 
his  hands  when  his  elbows  hit 
the  ground,  but  Steve  Randell 
already  had  his  finger  raised. 
Bacher  was  on  his  way  to  the 
pavilion  before  Pouting 
recalled  him. 

this  was  the  piece  of  luck 
that  South  Africa  — and 
Bacher  — needed.  Soon  he 
was  hitting  the  ball  in  front  of 
square,  picking  up  ones  and 
twos  to  go  with  a solitary 
boundary;  Jacques  Kallis,  at 
die  other  end.  looked  increas- 
ingly assured. 


NHLi  NY  Rangota  4,  Boston  3:  Chicago  2. 
AnahMm  a 

Alpine  Skiing 

WORLD  CUP  (Bormk).  It]:  Mm  Dawn- 
»1.H  Motor  (AuUZnan  01  *Okk;  2.  A 
Settlor er  (Aut)  ftOISft  ft  W Franz  (Aut) 
2.01.7ft  4,  s Bwrhartar  (Aut]  ftOlAft  & L 
KJu*  (Nor)  ft02.Cn;  8.  C Grater  (Am) 
3L02.1B.  HimWip.  1.  Malar  MQpra;  ft 
SchHIotw  202;  ft  K Q Medina  (It)  Wtt  4, 
•Qua  137;  ft  Ebertiartar  138;  ft  Aartnger 
113.  OvanRi  1.  Malar  58ft  ft  Ebattiartar 
44ft  3.  M Von  Gmankgan  (Swltz)  390;  4.  K 
A Anmodt  (Nor)  323:  ft  StreM  30ft  ft  ScM- 
taror  301. 


AUSTRALIA:  Bnst  innings  309  (R  PonQng 
106.  S Waugh  96,  Symcm  4-69). 

SOUTH  APRSCAi  First  Innings  IBB  (G  Kir- 
sten 83). 

AUSTRALIA 

Bsooqd  Innkaga  lovomtght  87-4) 

-M  Taylor  c CuBIrian  to  Symoox SB 

R Porting  c and  b PoHodt SZ 

tl  Haaly  b Donald — 4 

SWarnacSymcoxbDanaJd  ..... so 

P RoWW  not  out TO 

M Kasprowicz  C Kirsten  b Donald SO 

G McGrath  c McMillan  b Pollock IB 

Extras  (03.  b*.  nt>4) SS 

Total  (962  overs) 


I «f  wtnScots  ooal:  106, 120. 128.  W. 
208. 

— hSub«  Donald  27-8-69-3;  Pollock 
21  J-5-«s-3:  Klusoner  9-2-26-0;  Symceor 
3M40-1:  McMillan  2-0-8-ft  Crania 
2-0-11-0. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 


G ia  retort  b naWBl 

A Becter  not  out 

J KaSts  not  out 

Extras  (nbft  bS) 


Tore!  (Tor  1.30  avers) . 

_ 1 


Ski  Jumping 


WORLD  CUP  (Oteretdorffc  Poor  HMs 

mnaiaWUuii.  ArM  toM  1.  K Funakl 
(Japan)  24(LBptB;  ft  H Salloh  t Japan)  23ft4: 
3.  A-P  MWrole  I Fin)  2332:  4.  M Wognor 
(Gar)  222.5;  ft  fi  Hannawald  (Gar)  322 Ai  8. 

N Kasai  (Japan)  t — ■(■  ~ 

■hop  1.  M Hsrodj  (Japan)  439pUc  2.  D 
Thoma  (Bar)  484;  3.  J Salninan  IFbi)  41ft 


Fixtures 


(7J3G  unless  stated] 

Football 

NATIONWIDE  LMAOUB  Ffa«t  DMaiMH 

Norwich  v Portsmoum  (7.461. 


To  bob  D Culllnan.  *H  Cranjd.  B McMfitan. 
S Pollock.  ID  Richardson.  L Khrseoer.  P 
Symoox.  A Donald. 

Wtop  McGrath  9-4-1B-0;  Retrial 
6-O-e-l;  Kaaprowta  4-O-iB-ft  Worm 
B-W7-0:  M Waugh  2-0-3-ft 


SCOTTISH  LEADS!  Bi  Pint  PNtalum 

Hamilton  v Amdrie. 

OUARWUMr  WaUHANCE  CUP>  TNrd 
row*  Borehani  Wood  v Dog  8 Rad;  Cam- 
borigy  Tn  v Oxford  C;  Sutton  Md  v Baslng- 
sioka.  IMiaM  rantayi  Bedford  Tn  v 
SI  Abano. 

UNBOHD  LEAOUS  CUPi  UMiwM 
nikf  Bel  per  Tn  v Bishop  Auckland. 
RVMAM  UUUHlRr  Wad  DM atom 
Braintree  Tn  v Wttnani  Tn. 

ARNOTT  INSURANCE  H ORTH  HR M 
LEAOU&  Flrat  DMdw  Sou  hi  Shields  v 
Jarraw  Rooting. 

NORTHERN  OOUNTWB  CAST  IDAOURr 
PtMm  Arnold  Tn  v Kucknail  Tn.  Cap 
TEM  rwixB  Armthorpa  MM  v Qhta- 
Uiaogmon  Wei,  Damby  (Jtd  v Hall  Rd 
Rngrs.  Wolabrough  Bridge  v Curzon 
Ashton. 


Mon  Utd  u Loads  (7J1).  PM  BhMoNOM- 
ham  v Grimsby  (7JJ). 

Rugby  Union 

■Linrm  owhah  wiimhiipi  o— « 

Both  v Northampton  (3J3;  Laicsafor  * now* 
caste  (7.48);  Ldn  Irlsivv  Saracens;  Bate  v 
Ooucaaiar;  Wasps  v Richmond. 

Ice  Hockey 

HHWW  cuPi  Bracknell  * Baslngaaoka 

(80);  Manctwtar  v ShafnaMT  NaweasUa  v 

Noarngham  (7.0). 

NOfmfRRM  mwii  lbwub  unca- 

SMra  v Klngoton  (8.0);  PMalay  v Murrey- 

ffNd{O0). 

CHRISTMAS  CUPI  Slough  v CardW  (B-O). 


Football 


Emerson  _ 
says  he  will 
not  return 


Mctiawl  Walker 


ID  DUESB  ROUGH. 

aftnr  more  than  12 
months  of  appeas- 

lug  Emerson,  seem 

to  have  run  out  of  patience 
with  the  errant  Brazilian 
midfielder.  Middlesbrough's 
chief  executive  Keith  Lamb 
announced  yesterday  that 
Emerson,  on  holiday  in 
Brazil,  "has  said  be  doesn't 
want  to  play  for  Middles- 
brough ever  again”. 

Emerson  stated  his  position 
during  a telephone  conversa- 
tion at  the  weekend.  Allowed 
home  by  the  club  for  a short 
break  covering  a two-match 
suspension,  the  25-year-old 
was  due  back  at  the  Riverside 
Stadium  for  Sunday's  game 
against  Stockport  County. 

However,  he  foiled  to  arrive 
and  Middlesbrough’s  man- 
ager Bryan  Robison  indicated 
afterwards  that  Emerson 
would  .be  fined  in  bis  absence. 
Lamb  was  more  forthright. 
"We  are  very  disappointed 
and  feel  let  down  by  Emer- 
son’s actions,’’  he  said,  “but 
we  won't  be  losing  any  sleep 
over  him.  All  our  efforts  will 
be  concentrated  on  making 
sure  that  the  team  is  right  for 
the  next  match.  We  will  con- 
centrate on  people  who  want 
to  play  for  Middlesbrough;  we 
won’t  waste  our  energy  on 
Emerson. 

“Emerson  ha9  said  he 
doesn’t  want  to  play  fix'  Mid- 
dlesbrough ever  again;  if  he 
wants  a transfer  to  another 
dub  then  that  is  clearly  not 


the  right  way  to  go  about  it 
What  wlU  any  duo  who  might 
be  Interested  feel  about  Emer- 
son now?"  _ . . 

Tenerife  have  expressed  in- 
terest but  neither  they  nor 
Middlesbrough  would  con- 
firm whether  fl  written  bid 
had  been  submitted  ami  Te- 
nerife went  out  of  their  way 
yesterday  to  say  Emerson  was 
not  on  the  island. 

Earlier  in  the  season  Rob- 
son assured  the  player,  who  Is 
contracted  to  Boro  until  1999. 
that  he  would  inform  him  of 
any  offers  and  Emerson  has 
rejected  two  opportunities  to 
join  Premiership  clubs. 

In  fact,  he  has  been  playing 
with  impressive  commitment 
since  his  surprise  declaration 
of  loyalty  the  day  after  Mid- 
dlesbrough had  lost  to  Chel- 
sea in  the  FA  Cup  final.  “I  am 
staying,’'  Emerson  an- 
nounced from  an  open-top  bus 
that  dav.  although  privately 
he  later  admitted  he  could  not 
believe  what  be  hod  said  as  be 
desperately  wanted  to  join 
.Timinhn  in  Spain. 

The  Spanish  transfer  dead- 
line is  January  15  but  Mid- 
dlesbrough could  punish  Em- 
erson by  refusing  to  sell  him 
and  forcing  him  to  sec  out  his 
contract  without  pay. 

A telephone  call  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  established  that  Em- 
erson is  still  there,  tn  a newly- 
bought  house,  as  Is  his  cousin 
Eabio.  a member  of  Middles- 
brough’s  reserves.  Boro  said 
Fabio  Is  due  to  return  In  the 
next  couple  of  days  but  there 
is  no  expected  return  date  for 
Emerson. 


Dalglish  steps  up 
chase  for  Speed 


Ian  Ron 


Newcastle  United 
manager  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish will  move  swiftly 
to  quell  the  growing  rebel- 
lion by  the  St  James’  Park 
fans  by  malting  a second  at- 
tempt to  lure  Gary  Speed 
away  from  Bverton. 

Two  weeks  ago  Dalglish 
offered  the  Merseyside  dub 
a £5.5  million  package  — 
£4  million  in  cash  plus  the 
unsettled  defender  Darren 
Peacock  — in  the  hope  of 
landing  the  Wales 
midfielder. 

Although  Howard  Ken- 
dall, the  Everton  manager, 
rejected  the  offer.  Speed's 
departure  from  Goodison 
Park  is  now  regarded  as  in- 
evitable. Indeed  if,  as  ex- 
pected, Dalglish  Increases 
his  offer  by  £500,000  a deal 
could  go  through  tn  the 
next  few  days. 

With  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day also  interested  In  sign- 
ing Speed,  Dalglish  would 
like  to  tie  up  any  deal  in  the 
next  72  hours.  The  pressure 
on  the  manager  to  intro- 
duce new  blood  to  one  of 
the  largest  senior  squads  in 
the  Premiership  is  intense 
after  a dismal  run. 

As  the  pressure  continues 
to  mount  on  the  Manches- 
ter City  manager  Frank 
Clark,  the  man  most  closely 
monitoring  a complex  and 
ever-changing  scenario  is 
the  out-of-work  Joe  Royle, 
who  recently  rejected  the 


chance  to  take  over  at  West 
Bromwich  Albion.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  be  named  as 
Northern  Ireland  coach 
early  in  the  new  year,  but  If 
Clark  were  to  leave  Maine 
Road  in  the  next  10  days 
Royle  would  be  likely  to  ac- 
cept any  invitation  to 
return  to  a club  which  he 
served  with  distinction  as  a 
player. 

Leicester’s  Scottish  cen- 
tre-back Matt  Elliott  may 
shortly  be  sold  to  Liverpool 
in  order  to  ftxsd  a mid-sea- 
son spending  spree  by  the 
manager  Martin  O'Neill. 
Liverpool  Boy  Evans  has 
indicated  he  would  be  will- 
tag  to  meet  Leicester’s  an- 
ticipated asking  price  of 
£4  million. 

Brad  Friedei's  future  in 
English  football  may  well 


be  decided  before  the  end  of 
next  month.  Although  the 
American  international 
goalkeeper  recently  joined 
Liverpool  from  Coiambus 
Crew  In  a £1  million  deal 
after  winning  his  appeal 
against  the  Department  for 
Education  and  Employ- 
ment's decision  to  refuse 
him  clearance,  he  must 
play  In  75  per  cent  of  his 
new  club’s  senior  fixtures 
or  risk  not  having  his  work 
permit  renewed. 

That  permit  expires  on 
June  SO,  which  means  that 
Evans  will  shortly  have  to 
think  seriously  about  pro- 
moting Friedel  above  David 
James,  Liverpool’s  current 
first  choice. 


Fulham  hit  by 
Reid  move 
for  McCoist 

^PHE  Sunderland  manager 
I Peter  Reid  last  night  lined 
up  a surprise  bid  for  -the 
Rangers  striker  Ally  McCoist, 
who  has  been  given  permis- 
sion by  Rangers  to  join  an 
English  club  on  loan. 

The  prospect  of  a return  to 
Sunderland  is  sure  to  Interest 
the  35-year -old,  who  spent  two 
seasons  at  the  dub  after  join- 
ing them  from  St  Johnstone 
in  1981.  He  struggled  to  hold 
down  a regular  place  but  was 
immensely  popular  with  Sun- 
derland fans  and  met  his  wife 
Linda  while  at  the  Wearside 
club. 

McCoist  would  want  first- 
team  football  and  a stumbling 
block  might  be  Reid's  reluc- 
tance to  disrupt  Sunderland’s 
impressive  strike  pairing  of 
Niall  Quinn  and  Kevin 
Phillips. 

Sunderland's  Interest  win. 
have  come  as  a blow  to  Ful- 
ham, whose  manager  Say 
Wilkins  had  hoped  to  tempt 
McCoist  to  Craven  Cottage. 

Martin  Alien,  the  32-year- 
old  former  West  Ham  mid- 
fielder now  with  Portsmouth, 
Is  considering  a move  into 
management  with  the  Cork- 
based  League  of  Ireland  club 
Cobh  Ramblers. 

Allen,  who  flew  to  Ireland 
for  talks  at  the  weekend  and 
is  now  discussing  his  future 
with  Portsmouth  before  mait- 
; a decision,  has  played 
— ly  36  matches  for  Ports- 
mouth since  moving  to  Fret- 
ton  Park  for  £500.000  from  . 
West  Ham  two  years  ago. 
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1997  — the  defining  moments 


Boxing  has  always  prided  itself  on  its  integrity  inside  the  ring,  regardless  of  the  dirty  dealing  outside  of  it.  John  Bawling  recalls  the  fight  that  has  forever  tarnished  that  image 

ightthe  nobl 


i 


v 
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IT  MAT  be  that  there  are 
few  men  alive  who  know 

more  about  the  psycholog- 
ical make-up  of  Michael 
Gerard  Tyson  than  his 
former  trainer  Teddy  Atlas. 
While  the  world  recoiled  in 
revulsion  after  Tyson  was  dis- 
qualified for  biting  a chunk 
out  of  Evander  Holyfleld's  ear 
in  their  world  heavyweight 
title  fight  on  June  28,  Atlas 
stood  apart  On  the  record,  he 
had  predicted  Tyson  would 
foul  to  lose. 

"How  did  X know  he  would 
do  it?*’  says  Atlas.  "Because 
be  couldn't  stand  to  be  un- 
dressed in  public.  He's  not  the 
monster  or  blood  man  people 
think.  He  thought  he  had  a 
chance  for  a round  or  two,  but 
then  he  couldn't  take  being 
embarrassed. 

"He  h-iri  an  escape  plan  in 
mind,  and  you  have  to  realise 
In  his  mind  and  his  world  los- 
ing lllw  an  anfmal  Is  a win. 

He  may  have  lost  to  you  and 
me,  but  his  followers  can  say 
he  wanted  to  kin,  be  wanted 
to  eat  Holyfleld.  No 
how  antl-soclal  we  deem  it  to 
be,  those  around  him  could 
still  ding  to  the  myth." 

Atlas,  43,  snuffles  as  he 
speaks,  his  nose  long  since 
broken.  A vivid  scar  runs 
from  his  throat  to  his  ear,  the 
la«Hng  legacy  of  a knifo  fight. 
The  former  world  heavy- 
weight champion  Michael 
Moorer  could  stand  no  more 
of  his  hard-man  training 
regime,  and  now  takes  a 
gentler  option. 

As  a boxing  coach  em- 
ployed by  Tyson’s  guardian 
Cus  D' Amato,  it  was  Atlas 
who  taught  the  tearaway 
youngster  how  to  fight  for 
five  years  before  he  was 
sacked  for  holding  a loaded 
gun  to  Tyson's  head. 
Apparently  Atlas  had  been 
told  the  17-year-old  Tyson  was 
pressing  his  attentions  on  his 
12-year-old  niece.  This  is  a 
man  it  pays  not  to  mess  with. 

Tyson's  third-round  defeat 
against  Holyfleld  may  have 
been  a defining  moment  but, 
according  to  Atlas,  the  reason 
for  his  behaviour  can  be 
traced  back  to  his  first  fight 
against  Holyfleld  In  Novem- 
ber 1996,  when  he  was  stopped 
in  the  11th  round,  and  to  his 
formative  years. 

"He  never  was  quite  the 
fighter  that  he  was  dressed  up 
to  be,  and  never  as  strong 
mentally  as  he  would  like  you 
to  think.  But  in  the  early  days 
he  covered  that  up  because  he 
was  able  to  intimidate  people. 
People  made  excuses  when  he 
lost  to  Buster  Douglas,  that  he 


was  out  of  shape.  But  the 
truth  was  that  Douglas  stood 
up  to  him  and  he  faltered. 

"The  first  time  he  found 
Evander,  he  expected  to  over- 
come him  physically  because 
everybody  said  Evander  was 
shot  But  when  he  couldn't, 
when  Evander  was  still  there, 
he  began  looking  to  the  ref  for 
help.  He  basically  submitted 
and  by  the  end  was  no  more 
than  a game  quitter. 

"When  they  fought  for  a 
second  time,  I felt  Tyson  did 
not  have  the  confidence  or  the 
wherewithal  to  compete  on  a 
level  playing  field.  He  knew 
he  couldn't  Just  overpower 
Holyfleld,  and  he  couldn’t  in- 
timidate him.  He  didn't  want 
the  fight  and  in  the  end  he 
had  all  the  mental  condition- 
ing of  a bowl  of  Jelly." 

Tn  Tjm  Vegas,  Holyfleld  had 
gone  through  finni  days  of 
preparation  with  the  confident 
demeanour  of  a man  certain 
in  his  destiny,  supremely  in- 
different to  the  threat  posed  by 
Ty^on.  The  former  world  crui- 
serweight  champion  and  Sky 
TV  analyst  Glenn  McCrary, 
who  originally  believed  Tyson 
would  gain  revenge,  began  to 
reappraise.  "He  looks  like  a 
man  who  knows  he  could  kick 
Tyson's  arse  seven  days  a 
week.”  he  said. 

Two  days  before  the  fight, 
Tyson  and  his  management 
team  protested  that  there 
should  be  a change  of  referee. 
Mitch  Halpem,  who  con- 
trolled the  first  fight,  was 
replaced  by  the  former 
marine  and  district  judge 
Mills  Lane. 

“He  was  making  the  referee 
issue  an  alibi,"  said  Teddy 
Atlas.  "He  was  scared.  When 
a guy  whose  make-up  relies 
on  intimidation  Is  found  out, 
he  crumbles.  They  had  set  up 
a landscape  where  he  could 
foul  and  find  a way  out  of  the 
fight,  and  he  did. 

"There  are  ways  in  which 
fighters  can  find  a way  out 
They  can  butt,  elbow,  or  hit 
low.  It  happens.  Henry  Akin- 
wande  grabbed  on  against 
Lennox  Lewis  to  find  a way 
out  What  Tyson  did  was  the 
same." 

Despite  the  defeat,  next 
summer  the  wise  mandarins 
of  the  Nevada  State  Athletic 
Commission  will  meet  to  dis- 
cuss Tyson’s  fate.  He  has  been 
boxing’s  greatest-ever  money- 
making machine.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  considered  is 
straightforward:  should  the 
ban  they  Imposed  be  lifted  to 
allow  a return  of  his  fighter's 
licence? 

If  the  answer  Is  no.  their 


Hasty  retreat . . . the  defending  heavyweight  champion  Evander  Holyfleld.  having  already  been  bitten  on  both  ears  by  Mike  Tyson,  takes  evasive  action  photograph-  jeo  jacobsohn 


verdict  may  as  well  be  deliv- 
ered by  Elvis  Presley.  Nobody 
in  their  right  mind  is  predict- 
ing that  Tyson  will  serve  any- 
thing other  than  the  mini- 
mum 12-month  ban  or  that  he 
will  not  be  in  a ring  before  the 


end  of  the  year,  probably  to 
face  Holyfleld. 

Tyson’s  savagery  may  have 
ensured  his  immortality 
within  the  chequered  history 
of  boxing,  but  his  enduring 
appeal  to  a section  of  the  pub- 


lic demands  he  will  return.  In 
1971,  Muhammad  All  and  Joe 
Frazier  shared  a purse  of 
$1  million.  Tyson’s  third 
course  conservatively  could 
earn  him  and  Holyfleld  a total 
of  SIQO  mflHnn. 


That  is  probably  toe  unspo- 
ken but  Inescapable  reason 
why  Lewis,  the  WBC  cham- 
pion, is  frozen  out  of  a chanr* 
to  go  for  Holyfleld's  WBA  and 
1BF  titles.  Lewis  is  a box- 
office  nobody  alongside  Ty^ 


Tyson’s  not  even  a great  fighter  any  more.  He’s  a 
coward  who  has  been  reduced  to  something  of  a 
fraud,  a bully  who  has  never  been  a great  fighter 
and  now  can’t  even  fight  like  a man  when  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  getting  his  butt  whipped  once 
again  by  an  honourable  if  unspectacular 
heavyweight  such  as  Evander  Holyfield. 

Michael  Wilbon,  Washington  Post 


son,  but  he  could  win.  So  why 
should  Holyfleld  risk  the  jack- 
pot for  the  sake  of  a trifling 
$20  or  $30  million  to  fight 

Lewis?  1 

There  is  a hint  of  embar- 
rassment in  the  voice  of  Jay 
Larkin,  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican cable  TV  network  Show- 
time. when  asked  to  consider 
the  pay-per-view  potential  of 
Holyfield-Tyson  in. 

“In  those  terms,  it  could  be 
the  biggest  of  all  time.  No 
question.  Holyfield.  is  the 
good  guy,  he  beat  him  up  once 
then  Tyson  does  this  terrible 
thing.  People  want  to  see 
what  Tyson  does  next  It  may 
not  be  nice,  but  people  want 
to  see  it 

"Lennox  Lewis  is  not  even 
the  fourth  or  fifth  best  draw. 
If  Ty  son  comes  back  it  is  good 
for  the  Industry.  When  Tyson 
walks  to  Hi*  ring  it  is  drama 
and  people  are  watching  an 
event  In  30  seconds  anything 


can  happen.  He  comes  off  the 
sports  pages  and  goes  on  the 
news  pages. 

"hi  the  Hollywood  wax  mu- 
seum, he  has  been  moved  to 
the  Chambers  of  Horrors  next 
to  Hannibal  Lecter.  but 
people  still  go  to  see  him." 

Teddy  Atlas  may  have  a 
great  Tyson  book  in  him. 
“Not  interested.  I’ve  moved 
on,"  he  says  in  a manner  to 
brook  no  argument.  But,  con- 
sidering the  future,  he  adds 
tellingly:  "People  still  want  to 
believe  in  a monster.  No  mat- 
ter how  many  times  they  see 
that  GodzQla  is  dead,  they 
still  want  to  see  him.  They 
like  to  see  a car  crash. 

“If  the  fight  bappens  again. 
I see  no  reason  why  Tyson 
should  handle  Holyfield  any 
better,  and  you  might  even 
see  a repeat  of  the  disqualifi- 
cation. After  all,  people  who 
are  bora  round  don’t  die 
square.” 


Sailing 

Snow  has  winning  second  wind 

Bob  Fisher,  in  the  Tasmanian  capital,  on 
a tight  finish  in  the  Sydney  to  Hobart  race 


Mark  Tran  bn  New  York 


Barry  sanders  run 
into  a swarm  of  red 
Tampa  Bay  jerseys 
every  time  he  received  the 
ball  and  by  shackling  the 
league's  most  sucessfiil  run- 
ning back  the  Buccaneers  saw 
off  the  Detroit  Lions  In  their 
NFC  wild-card  play -off. 

Stopping  Sanders,  only  the 
third  player  to  rush  2,000 
yards  in  a season,  was  the 
Bugs'  priority  and  they  suc- 
ceeded superbly  to  win  20-10. 
Sanders  can  turn  a game  with 
a couple  of  scintillating 
bursts  but  on  Sunday  he  man- 
aged a loosest  run  of  only  15 
yards  and  finished  with  65 
yards  on  18  carries. 

“The  key  was  not  to  allow 
the  big  play,”  said  John 
Lynch,  who  tackled  Sanders 
head-on  In  the  fourth  quarter. 
"We  know  he’s  going  to  get 
five-yard,  10-yard  gains,  but 
we  stopped  him  from  break- 
ing away.” 

The  big  running  plays  came 
from  the  Bucs,  Anally  enjoy- 
ing success  after  14  losing  sea- 
sons on  the  trot.  They  deliv- 
ered tbe  killer  blow  in  the 
third  quarter  when  Mike  Al- 
ston exploited  a huge  hole  up 


HULL  Carling’s  frustrating 
WW  season  has  continued 
with  the  discovery  that  he  has 
broken  his  right  hand.  The 
former  England  captain  is  ex- 
pected to  be  unavailable  for 
Harlequins  for  a month. 

Carting,  substituted  after  49 
minutes  of  last  Saturday's 
Premiership  win  over  London 
Irish,  has  been  in  and  out  of 
the  first  team  this  season.  He 
has  suffered  hamstring 
strains  and  missed  training 
^ftcinns  because  of  the  illness 
of  his  partner  AH  following 
the  recent  birth  of  their  son. 


the  middle,  broke  a couple  of 
tackles  and  strode  off  for  a 31- 
yard  touchdown  which  gave 
Tampa  a 20-0  lead.  They  now 
face  a daunting  rematch  with 
the  Green  Bay  Packers,  the 
supremely  confident  defend- 
ing champions,  in  the  shilling 
cold  of  Green  Bay. 

In  the  other  NFC  match-up. 
the  Minnesota  Vikings  will 
take  on  the  49ers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  pulling  out  a vic- 
tory In  the  last  90  seconds 
against  the  New  York  Giants 
on  Saturday.  It  all  points  to  a 
showdown  between  Green 
Bay  and  San  Francisco  for  the 
NFC  title. 

In  the  AFC  wild-card  game, 
Dan  Marino  wrote  another 
chapter  in  his  long  history  of 
play-off  frustration.  Miami's 
17-3  defeat  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Patriots  left  the  37-year- 
old  looking  increasingly 
likely  to  end  his  career  as  one 
or  the  best  quarterbacks 
never  to  flaunt  a Super  Bowl 
ring. 

Miami  harboured  great 
hopes  with  the  arrival  of 
coach  Jimmy  Johnson  but 
their  Ineffective  running 
game  has  again  left  them  reli- 
ant on  Marino,  who  cannot 
win  matches  on  his  own. 


Harlequins  have  been  badly 
bit  by  injuries,  with  five 
front-row  players  receiving 
treatment  The  dub  is  now 
giving  a trial  to  the  prop  Alan 
Yates  who  has  played  for  Sale 
and  Wakefield.  Yates  Is  in  tbe 
squad  for  the  Premiership 
game  against  Bristol  tomor- 
row afternoon. 

The  new  Premiership  lead- 
ers Newcastle  will  have  their 
England  backs  Tony  Under- 
wood, Tim  Stlmpson  and 
John  Bentley  available  after 
Injury  for  tonight’s  visit  to 
Leicester. 


posed  by  New  England's 
simple  game-plan  — blitz  Ma- 
rino relentlessly.  With 
receivers  capable  of  big  plays. 
Marino  might  have  punished 
the  Patriots  for  throwing  de- 
fenders at  him  but  Lamar 
Thomas  dropped  two  catch- 
able  fourth-quarter  passes, 
one  after  Marino  had  stepped 
out  of  a defender's  grasp,  and 
Miami  gained  only  42  rushing 
yards. 

The  Pats,  who  now  take  on 
the  Pittsburgh  Steelers  in  a 
rematch  of  last  year's  AFC 
title  clash,  were  also  uncon- 
vincing on  offence  but  bene- 
fited from  two  Marino  inter- 
ceptions. Within  three  plays 
of  the  first  Drew  Bledsoe  had 
thrown  a glorious  24-yard  TD 
pass  to  Troy  Brown  and  from 
the  second  Todd  Collins  rum- 
bled untouched  for  a 40-yard 
touchdown. 

“Our  football  team  needs 
some  changes.”  said  Johnson, 
fuming  even  before  the  match 
at  his  team’s  Inability  to  run 
the  ball  "Right  now  we  need 
to  take  a little  bit  of  time  to 
pull  back  away  from  this  time 
before  I can  decide  what  we 
are  going  to  do.” 

The  Denver  Broncos  take 
on  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs  In 
the  other  AFC  game. 


Leicester  make  three 
changes  from  the  side  that 
beat  Saracens  at  Boxing  Day. 
Graham  Rowntree  and  Leon 
Lloyd  have  not  recovered 
from  arm  and  shoulder  inju- 
ries. Perry  Freshwater  comes 
in  at  prop  and  Craig  Joiner 
takes  over  on  the  left-wing. 

Graham  Dawe,  at  38  the  old- 
est player  in  the  Premiership, 
stands  by  to  replace  Sale's  In- 
jured hooker  Steve  Diamond 
for  tonight's  visit  or  Glouces- 
ter who  play  the  teenage  wing 
Rob  Jewell  rather  than 
Raphael  Saint -Andre. 


George  snow’s  7sa 
Brindabella  won  the 
53rd  Sydney  to  Ho- 
bart race  after  a cliffhang- 
ing duel  with  Warwick 
Miller’s  66ft  Exile  In  the 
last  II  miles  up  the  River 
Derwent  from  the  Iron  Pot 
Lighthouse. 

“It  was  a great  race  for 
us.  We  had  a great  trip 
down  with  Exile.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  exciting  yacht 
race  finishes  in  the  world,” 
said  Snow. 

The  win  ended  a series  of 
disappointing  campaigns 
for  him  in  the  past  four 
years.  Brindabella  twice 
came  second  and  on  the 


other  occasions  had  to 
retire  because  of  damaged 
gear,  “it’s  great  — no  more 
Hobart  hoodoos,”  added  the 
Canberra  property 
developer. 

It  was  a traditional  finish 
to  the  630-mlle  race  in  a 
fickle  sea  breeze  with  Brin- 
dabella becoming  becalmed 
as  It  dropped  and  Exile 
whittling  away  the  mile 
and  a half  lead  Snow’s  boat 
had  at  the  Lighthouse. 

Brindabella  had  passed 
Iron  Pot  under  a light  spin- 
naker and  continued  Into 
the  middle  of  the  Derwent 
in  five  to  stx  knots  of 
breeze.  However,  just  after 


Exile  reached  the  same 
point,  Brindabella  lost  that 
breeze  and  was  stranded  In 
a foul  ebb  tide. 

Graeme  Freeman,  the  ex- 
perienced local  tactician, 
called  for  Miller  to  hug  tbe 
eastern  shore.  “There  is  no 
current  here,”  he  said. 

Exile  gained  until  she  was 
level  with  the  stricken 
leader  a mile  to  leeward. 
Brindabella  changed  from 
spinnaker  to  a ghosting 
hearisall.  and  at  that  point 
Exile  also  lost  (he  breeze. 

Then  Brindabella  picked 
up  a fresh  wind,  reset  her 
spinnaker  and  was  off  be- 
fore the  breeze  reached  Ex- 
ile. Only  9 Vi  minutes  sepa- 
rated (hem  at  the  finish 
line  off  Battery  Point  and 
Exile  then  looked  poised  to 
take  the  handicap  honours. 


That. was  before  Syd  Fi- 
scher's 50ft  Ragamuffin, 
steered  by  Andy  Beads- 
worth,.  and  Karl  K week's 
49ft  Beau  Geste  finished 
eight  hours  later  with  just 
six  seconds  separating 
them.  The  handicap  hon- 
ours were  then  with  Beau 
Geste,  hut  there  were  some 
smaller  boats  still  in  con- 
tention yet  to  finish. 

Seventh  to  finish  was  the 
7ift  Nlcorette  which  had 
put  into  Eden  on  tbe  New 
South  Wales  coast  for 
repairs  to  her  hull  and  for 
her  skipper  Ludde  Ingvall 
to  disembark  because  of  a 
severe  facial  Infection.  The 
crew  shored  up  the  affected 
bow  section  with  timber, 
and  Ingvall  Is  recovering 
after  treatment  in  a Hobart 
hospitaL 


Ice  Hockey 

Cobras  coach 
spits  venom 
at  referee 


Vic  Batch  elder 


Newcastle’s  coach  Dale 
Lambert  allegedly  told  ref- 
eree Andy  Carson  "before  this 
season's  over  I'm  going  to  kill 
you”  after  the  Cobras  went  out 
Of  the  Express  Cup  2-1  to  a sud- 
den-death goal  in  overtime  at 
Basingstoke  on  Sunday. 

The  technical  director  of 
the  British  Ice  Hockey  Associ- 
ation, Nico  Toemen,  said: 
“When  the  referee  walked  off 
the  ice  he  [Lambert]  gave  him 
all  the  abuse  In  the  world  in- 
cluding saying  that." 

The  Superleague  has  began 
an  investigation.  Its  secretary 
Brian  Storey  said:  “If  these 
words  have  been  used  that 
has  serious  implications  for 
everyone  in  the  game." 

Toemen  said  the  Incident 
was  the  culmination  of  a series 
of  complaints  by  the  Cobras 
after  the  Basingstoke  defence- 
man Blair  Scott  bad  scored  the 
winner  &32min  into  a lOmin 
period  of  overtime.  Scott  inter- 
cepted a high  clearance, 
knocked  the  puck  to  the  ice 
with  a hand  and  fired  home. 

Cobras’  player-assistant 
coach  Chris  Norton  and  Lam- 
bert’s younger  brother  Ross 
heatedly  claimed  Scott  had  Ille- 
gally dosed  his  gloved  hand  on 
the  fuck  before  dropping  iL 
They  were  overruled  and 
when  they  continued  to  protest 
were  issued  with  misconduct 
penalties  for  verbal  abuse. 

Carson  was  then  confronted 
by  Dale  Lambert  as  the  teams 
left  the  ice.  The  official  as- 
sessed a gross  misconduct 
penalty  against  the  coach  and 
reported  the  matter  to  Toe- 
men and  the  Superleague. 

This  is  the  third  such  indl- 
deut  involving  Newcastle  per- 
sonnel in  the  last  two  months. 
The  defenceman  Brett  Stew- 
art was  disciplined  after  an 
outburst  during  a game  at 
Nottingham  in  November. 
Two  weeks  ago  another  de- 
fenceman^ Rob  McCaig,  was 
fined  £1.000  and  banned  until 
April  for  biting  a linesmen. 


American  Football 

Tampa  hold  Lions  at  bay 


Their  deficiencies  were  ex- 


Rugby  Union 

Another  bad  break  for  Quins  and  Carling 
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Adams  and  Anand  go  to  extra-time,  page  13 
Emerson  leaves  Boro  guessing,  page  14 
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Atherton  retains  one-day 

Brindabella  romps  home  in  HobartjgagL  — 1 


Sports Guardian 


Doubts 

remain 


pledges 
to  stay 


Russell  Thomas 
and  Martin  Thorpe 


CHRISTIAN  GROSS 
has  pledged  his 
future  to  Tottenham 
but  doubts  over  the 
unsettled  head  coach's  future 
at  White  Hart  Lane  are  inev- 
itable after  his  fitness  expert, 
a “vital"  appointment  in 
Gross's  view,  was  refused  a 
work  permit 

Little  more  than  24  hours 
after  the  Swiss  threatened  to 
leave,  he  said:  “1  am  commit- 
ted to  Spurs  and  pleased  to  be 
here.  1 will  do  the  job  to  the 
best  of  my  ability.'’ 

Grass,  in  charge  for  only  40 
days,  also  Hiamiafied  claims 
that  he  is  ready  to  become 
Switzerland's  coach.  "This  is 
all  speculation,"  he  said. 
“There  is  no  question  of  me 
taking  charge  of  the  Swiss 
national  side."  Nevertheless, 
the  Swiss  FA  are  understood 
to  be  keeping  the  position 
open  for  a further  fortnight 
The  pledges  came  swiftly 
after  fresh  reports  linking 
him  with  the  Swiss  post  and 
the  setback  of  hearing  Spurs' 
work  permit  application  for 
the  fitness  expert  Fritz 
Schmid  bad  been  rejected. 

Tottenham  are  lodging  an 
appeal  with  the  Department 
for  Education  and  Employ- 
ment A DfEE  spokesman  last 
night  confirmed  that  could  be 
concluded  in  about  a week. 

In  a statement,  Tottenham 
also  moved  swiftly  to  rebut 
Gross's  warning  on  Sunday 
that  “2  signed  a contract  with 


Gross . . . frustration 


Spurs  under  the  condition 
that  I could  take  Fritz  with 
me."  Gross  added:  It  is  vital 
he  comes  here.  But  if  yon  are 
Miring  if  m go  if  he  doesn't 
get  it,  I just  cannot  say." 

But  yesterday,  perhaps  in- 
dicating the  hierarchy's  frus- 
tration with  Gross,  the  dab 
said:  “Tottenham ...  wish  to 
make  it  perfectly  dear  that 
there  is  no  danse  in  Chris- 
tian Gross's  contract  regard- 
ing the  employment  of  an- 
other person.  The  terms  of  his 
employment  have  never  been 
conditional  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  anybody  else." 

The  Spurs  chairman  Alahn 
Sugar  is  due  back  Horn  holi- 
day on  January  15  and 
Gross's  and  the  dub’s  state- 
ments could  be  seen  as  in- 
tending to  stabilise  a deterio- 
rating situation,  in  which 
both  sides  are  having  grow- 
ing misgivings.  Gross's  words 
on  Sunday  sounded  like  those 
of  a man  seeking  a way  out 
His  frustration  is  rising  with 
Spurs’  slide  to  one  off  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Premiership. 

A DfEE  spokesman  last 
night  said  Schmid's  applica- 
tion had  foiled  to  meet  two 
criteria  — that  the  applicant 
bring  svms  not  already  avail- 
aide  in  the  UK;  and  that  he 
has  an  established  interna- 
tional reputation. 

“Schmid  has  a football 
coaching  qualification  and  a 
diploma  in  physical  educa- 
tion,*’ said  the  spokesman. 
“Those  in  themselves  are  not 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
he  is  internationally  estab- 
lished at  the  highest  level" 

The  spokesman  could  not 
confirm  whether  Tottenham's 
application  included  what  ap- 
pears to  he  a critical  refer- 
ence from  Fifa,  saying 
Schmid  is  uniquely  qualified 
because  he  has  coached  fit- 
ness on  behalf  of  the  game’s 
world  governing  body,  which 
no  Briton  has  done. 

A Fife  spokesperson  con- 
firmed: "Looking  at  our  lists, 
Mr  Schmid  would  seem 
uniquely  qualified  compared 
to  anyone  from  the  UK.” 

As  for  another  criterion, 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  a 
club  with  Tottenham’s  Injury 
problems  definitely  need  him. 

Les  Ferdinand  will  be  out 
for  at  least  a month  with  a 
thigh  muscle  injury  and  Dar- 
ren Anderton  feces  a third  op- 
eration on  a groin  injury. 


Deadly  Davies  gives  Saints  a lift 


Done  on  the  turn . . . Chelae's  Gianfranco  Tola  escapes  from  the  close  marking  of  Claus  Lnndekvam  of  Southampton  in  last  night's  match  at  The  Dell  photograph;  juuankerbert 

Premiership:  Southampton  1 , Chelsea  0 

Red  faces  for  bumbling  Blues 


Martin  Thorpe 


THE  poverty  of  the 
challenge  to  Manches- 
ter United  was  ex- 
posed again  last  night 
as  Chelsea  failed  to  produce 
the  victory  over  struggling 
Southampton  that  would  have 
lifted  them  to  second  in  the 
Premiership  table,  just  four 
points  behind  the  leaders. 

With  Blackburn  only  draw- 
ing at  home  to  Crystal  Palace 
on  Sunday,  the  champions’ 
slip-up  at  Coventry  has  gone 
virtually  unpunished.  The 
hairy  team,  last  night  were 
Southampton  who  are  now 
four  points  dear  of  the  bot- 
tom three. 


Chelsea  came  into  the  game 
without  two  key  players,  the 
suspended  Dennis  Wise  and 
the  defender  Frank  Leboeut  a 
late  withdrawal  with  flu. 

Not  content  with  these  en- 
forced absences,  the  manager 
Ruud  Gullit  added  a few  more 
with  his  familiar  game  of  mu- 
sical chairs. 

Dropped  to  the  bench  were 
the  strikers  Glanluca  Vlalli 
and  Tore  Andre  Flo,  a typi- 
cally illogical  move  given  that 
both  have  been  scoring  goals, 
but  Gullit  could  not  resist  the 
chance  to  include  Mark 
Hughes  on  his  return  from  a 
three-match  suspension. 

Yet  it  was  at  Ihe  back  that 
Chelsea’s  changes  - first 
caused  concern.  The  South- 


ampton manager  Dave  Jones 
had  deployed  his  own  bit  of 
kidology  by  suggesting  before 
the  game  that  he  would  rest 
five  striker  Kevin  Davies,  who 
has  been  a revelation  since 
his  £750,000  arival  from 
Chesterfield. 

But  the  England  Under-21 
international  was  in  the  start- 
ing line-up  and  on  16  minutes 
he  showed  why.  The  irre- 
pressible Carlton  Palmer 
broke  down  the  right  and 
fired  an  early  cross  into  the 
Chelsea  area  where  Davies 
nipped  in  front  of  Frank  Sin- 
clair to  shoot  past  Ed  De  Goey 
from  eight  yards.  It  was  his 
11th  goal  of  fiie  season. 

The  shock  of  going  behind 
roused  Chelsea  and  they  soon 


began  to  dominate  with  their 
passing  game.  First  Mark 
Hughes  saw  a shot  from  eight 
yards  chested  off  the  line  by 
Matthew  Oakley,  then  Gian- 
franco Zola's  cross  on  the 
break  only  just  eluded  the  six- 
yard-box  lunges  of  Roberto  Di 
Matteo  and  Mark  Hughes. 

But  the  Saints  rallied  as 
half-time  neared  and  again 
they  exposed  frailties  in  the 
Chelsea  defence.  Oakley 
broke  down  the  centre  and  fed 
Davies  in  the  area,  but  even 
though  he  half-eluded 
Michael  Duberry  the  goal- 
scorer  could  only  poke  the 
ball  wide  this  time.  Seconds 
later  Davies  returned  the 
compliment  to  Oakley,  but  he 
scooped  his  shot  over  the  bar 


from  about  eight  yards. 

Chelsea  began  the  second 
half  with  more  purpose  going 
forward,  no  doubt  in  response 
to  an  ear-bashing  from  the 
manager.  But  they  were 
clearly  lacking  the  midfield 
bite  of  Wise  and  for  all  their 
good  Intentions  the  Blues' 
final  ball  too  often  let  them 
down.  Jones  In  the  home  goal 
was  not  greatly  tested  during 
this  period. 

Flo  replaced  Dan  Petrescu 
on  59  minutes  to  add  some 
spice  to  the  Chelsea  front  line 
with  Zola  consigned  to  the 
right  wing.  The  Norwegian 
striker  was  clearly  the  man  in 
form  after  three  goals  against 
Spurs,  one  against  Sheffield 
Wednesday  after  coming  on 


as  a substitute  and  a brilliant 
run  to  create  Chelsea's  score 
in  their  recent  1-1  draw  with 
Wimbledon. 

But  Southampton  were  not 
in  awe  and  soon  came  close  to 
scoring  a second  time,  and 
again  it  was  that  man  Davies 
bursting  into  the  area  who 
caused  the  problem. 

But  thankfully  for  Chelsea. 
De  Goey  did  well  to  block  the 
shot  with  his  body  and  David 
Hirst  blasted  the  rebound 
over  the  bar.. 


twithwmmiii  (4-3-1-Ste  Jones:  Dodd. 
Monkou.  Lundckvam.  Bonaii:  Palmar. 
Richardson.  OakMy.  Le  Ttesiw  (WlHian*. 
81  min):  Davlsa.  Hirst  lOawnsiaO.  87  u 
Ctialaaa  (4-4-i-ih  Da  Gooy.  Sinclair, 
Duborry,  Darke,  Granville  (NKtalb.  US): 
Petrescu  (Ho. »).  D Mama,  P Hughes,  Le 
Same  Zola:  M Hughes. 
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Fanciful  optimism  filling  the  New  Year  air 


Jim  White 


CHRISTMAS:  the  time  of 
year  when  It  is  tradi- 
tional for  the  unspeak- 
able to  set  off  in  noisy  pursuit 
of  the  uncatchable.  But  that  is 
enough  about  the  Premiership 
title  race. 

What  is  also  tradition  in  the 
news  dead  time  between  Box- 
ing Day  and  New  Year's  Eve  is 
newspaper  speculation  about 
what  we  can  expect  to  happen 
in  sport  over  the  next  12 
months. 

You  know  the  sort  of  thing. 
In  the  quality  papers  you  get: 
"May:  Tony  Banks’s  new-look 
Chelsea  are  set  to  take  on  Tony 
Blair's  Newcastle  in  the  FA 


Cup  final.  Following  pressure 
from  the  Premiership  whips 
office  described  as  ball- 
crunching, Chelsea  withdraw, 
Newcastle  win  by  default  and 
their  victory  is  greeted  by  dis- 
gruntled Bines  supporters 
chaining  themselves  to 
Downing  Street  railings.” 

While  in  the  tabloids  you 
read  this  sort  of  thing:  “May: 
Ulrika  Janssen's  new-look 
Fulham  take  on  Melinda  Mes- 
senger’s Bristol  City  in  the  FA 
Cup  final  which,  reflecting  its 
new  deal  with  the  sponsors 

Daewoo/Daihatsu,  is  now 
known  as  the  Doable  D Cup." 

But  this  year  many  of  the 
supposedly  serious  stabs  at 
clairvoyance  have  read  al- 
most as  ludicrously.  Fanciful 

optimism  la  In  the  air,  arid  IF 
you  believe  what  you  read  199a 
will  be  England's  biggest 
sporting  year  ever. 
Apparently  we  are  going  to  be 
the  Rangers  of  international 
sport,  hoovering  up  trophies 
with  enthusiasm. 

It  will  start,  so  the  sages  tell 
us,  in  January  when,  fired  by 
victory  in  their  sand-soDed 
pyjamas  in  Sharjah,  Michael 


Atherton’s  chipper  and  cohe- 
sive England  will  take  apart 
the  dispirited  West  Indians 
and  actually  win  an  overseas 
Test  series.  Meanwhile,  Law- 
rence DallagUo's  chipper  and 
cohesive  England,  fired  by 
drawing  with  the  All  Blacks, 
will  take  apart  the  other  four 
nations  and  shiver  the  tim- 
bers of  the  watching  southern 
hemisphere  with  their  glori- 
ous, free-running  rugby. 

In  June,  Glenn  Hoddle's 
chipper  and  cohesive  Eng- 
land, fired  by  sweeping  to 
qualification  at  the  top  of  their 
group,  will  take  apart  Brazil 
and  Germany  and  lift  the 
World  Cup.  And  to  seal  a glori- 
ous year,  the  chipper  and  co- 
hesive Greg  Rusedski  (or,  per- 


cahesive  Tim  Henman,),  fired 
by  doing  pretty  well  in  1997, 
will  win  Wimbledon. 

SOUNDS  likely,  doesn’t 
it?  But  even  if  it  is  our 
turn  for  an  outsized  slice 
of  God’s  bounty,  even  ifPaul 
Scholes  casts  his  mighty 
shadow  over  Ronaldo,  Zidane 
and  the  rest,  even  If  Greg  and 


Tim  win  the  Grand  Slam  be- 
tween them,  for  some  sporting 
enthusiasts  1998  looks  like 
being  the  grimmest  ofyears. 
So  spare  a thought  for  the 
following: 

Fans  of  Doncaster  Rovers: 
Barring  the  usual  piece  of 
bureaucratic  gerrymandering 
that  prevents  ambitious  non- 
league outfits  advancing  up 
the  pyramid,  the  club  that  in 
1902  stood  proud  in  seventh 
place  in  the  Second  Division 
will  surrender  Its  place  In  the 
Nationwide  In  May.  Which,  in 
all  probability,  win  mean  it 
wm  go  bust.  Quite  what 
Denny's  alleged  benefoctor 
and  srifjrfylMi  manager  Itm 
Richardson  will  feel  he  has 
achieved  at  that  point  would 
be  intriguing  to  hear. 

Enthusiasts  of  rugby  league: 
After  selling  Its  soul  for  short- 
term television  cash,  the  game 
hasted  to  sit  back  and  watch 
the  onion  code  package  itself 
successfully  as  Britain's 
second-biggest  sport.  If  Clive 
Woodward  goes  ahead  with 
his  threat  to  pick  league  play- 
ers to  fuel  his  England  revolu- 
tion, dozens  of  the  top  13-a- 


sdde  practitioners  will  Join  a 
brawn-drain  south.  A century 
of  separate  identity  is  under 
threat  while  the  administra- 
tors argue  over  expenses. 

Followers  of  snooker:  As 
above.  Just  as  a young  genera- 
tion of  mega-talent  looks  set  to 
take  the  game  on  to  a new  level 
of  maturity,  the  men  in  charge 
decide  to  opt  for  internecine 
warfora  What  we  can  all  ex- 
pect before  the  year  is  out  is  a 
break-up  into  different  federa- 
tions, a proliferation  of  point- 
less tournaments,  some 
shanty  entrepreneur  saying 
what  the  game  needs  is  an  in- 
jection of  razzmatazz  and  a de- 
scent into  darts-styte  oblivion. 

Poor  benighted  souls  who  ac- 
tually enjoy  watching  county 
championship  cricket  Oh  well, 
there’s  only  five  of  them,  so  it 
doesn't  much  matter  If  the 
tiling  withers  in  front  of  their 
very  eyes. 

If  you  were  going  to  place 
one  cast-iron  bet  in  1998,  then 
it  is  that  the  grim  pessimist  is 
more  likely  to  be  proved  right 
than  thft  wfld  npt-imigf.  And 
that  is  without  even  mentionr 
ing  Everton  Football  dub. 


That’s  the  trouble  with  much  current  art:  it  plays  to  the  gallery  and 
lacks  maturity  and  introspection.  The  artists  haven’t  had  time  to  be 
bored  with  themselves  yet.  Maybe,  when  Tracey  gets  sick  of  the 
sound  of  her  own  voice  she’ll  say  something  profound. 

Adrian  Searie  on  visual  arts  In  1 997 
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Guardian  Crossword  No  21,158 

Set  by  Quantum 


Across 


1  Provide  toe  goods  in  a 
flexible  way  (6) 

4 1 land  MBE,  exendslng  jawi  (8) 
9 Consume  wttoto  my  being 
lull  of  stimulating  thought  (5) 

10  Variety  In  camp1*  do  is 
somewhat  erratic  (9) 

11  Can  the  Pools  Panel  decide 
such  a match?  (5,4) 

12  Don't  Uke  what  you  read  In 
drab  horoscope?  (5) 

13  Bufld-up  occurring  to 
electrical  battery?  (12) 

17  Philosopher  losing  a thindl  at 
Arctic  circle  ts  one  to 
prrvUigedcfctss{12) 

20  No  so  good  In  English  drill  (5) 

21  Join  to  perform  mathe- 
matical activity  (8) 

23  Stupid  person's  present  put 
up  for  bid  (2,2,5) 

24  The  Spanish  drink  found  In 
Scotland  (5) 

25  Briefly  man  is  to  attempt  to 


go  where  the  records  are  (8) 
26  Play  back  (5) 

Down 


1 The  MO  was  upset  to  a 
certain  extent  (8) 

2 Repeated  exercise  is  the 
doctors  business  (8) 

3 Bed  fora  hen?  (51 

6  See  10  down 

6 Bearing  within  academe  a 
nourishing  experience?  (9) 

7 Immature  one  had  to 
change  to  become  a 
teacher  (6) 

8 Cell  heard  at  toe  bow?  (6) 
10,8  Parish  fair  part  of  plot? 

Hoo-ha's  about  to  lose  a lot 
for  small  economy 
(5.1  ,4,3,1 ,7  ,2,  3) 

14  Long  runners  could  become 
cooked  In them  <S) 

18  Lapest  good  done  to  ^?(B) 
16  Subjected  to  tests  and 
filmed  (8) 


wimkhu  of  non  Naur  ai,iS2 

This  week's  winners  of  a CoMns 
English  Dictionary  are  Sheila  Harvey 
of  Upton  by  Chester,  Cheshire;  S.  M. 
O'Brien  of  HfghfluW,  Southampton: 
Mre  V.  Hopkins  of  Halesowen,  W. 
Midlands:  Marianne  Stuart  of  Forfar, 
Angus;  and  Maurine  Ttaunce  of 
Ttewartha,  Nr  Truro.  Cornwall 

18  Identical  person  given 
plenty  of  rope?  (6) 

19  To  be  entirely  suitable  you 
need  to  exist  with  great 
duration  (6) 

22  Diver  has  a bit  of  work  to 

Solution  tomorrow 
CHOSSWWto  SOLUTION  21,107 
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